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PER SHORTAGE. 

TO OUR READERS.—I1 is still necessary for readers to place 
a definite order for the “ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
“The Manager, * Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
W.C. 2.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——<>—_—- 
HE Industrial Conference of employers and workmen, which 
met at the Government’s invitation on Thursday weck, ep- 

pointed a joint Committee of sixty members to consider conditions 
of labour, unemployment, end the best method of promoting co- 
operation betwecn Capital and Labour, and to report to a furthor 
meeting. Sir Robert Horne, the Minister of Labour, stated 
that the unemployment donation would be continued for another 
thirteen weeks at the reduced scale of a pound for men end 
fifteen shillings for women. The netional factorics would be 
sold, as the Government had no wish to compete with private 
enterprise. One of them, we may note, was sold on Wednesday 
for more than it cost. Some of the speeches were too full of 
recrimination to be helpful, but Sir Allan Smith for the employers 
and Mr. Clynes for the Trade Unions enforced the true lesson that 
Capital and Labour must pull together. Mr. Clynes frankly con- 
fessed to a fear lest Labour might ask for too much at one time. 
The Prime Minister wound up the debate with an impressive 
appeal for the restoration of confidence between employer and 
employed. The employer must trust the workman, and the 
workman must do an honest day’s work in return for his higher 
such, in effect, was Mr. Lloyd George’s advice. If it 
were taken, trade would very soon revive. 








wages ; 


Mr. Lloyd George attended the opening session of the Joint 
Industrial Committee on Tuesday, and told them that the 
cessation of unrest in Great Britain would have a celming effect 
on the whole of Europe. Russia had gone to pieces; Germany 
scemed to be taking the same road ; the world wes in a state of 
convulsion, Great Britain, said the Prime Minister, might 
have to save civilization—not for the first time—by setting an 
example of domestic peace and order to the disturbed nations. 
He laid stress on the dual necessity of abolishing the fear of 
unemployment and of increasing production. If employers 
and workmen could but regain confidence in one another, 
there would be abundance of work for all, as no other country, 
save America and Japan, was as capable as Great Britain of 
meeting the immense demand for manufactured goods, It 
may be said that these are truisms, but Mr. Lloyd George docs 
well to repcat them incessantly at a time when so much false 
doctrine is preached by ignorant or mischicvous men, 
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The Miners’ Federation decided on Thursday week to extend 
the strike notices for a week, so that they will expire on March 
22nd. It decided also to teke part in the work of the Coal 
Mines Commission, 2s the Prime Minister had asked the Federa- 
tion to nominate helf of the members. The names of the Com- 
missioners were published on Mondey. Under Mr. Justice Sankey 
as Cheirmen there ere three coal-owners, three well-known 
employers—including Sir Thomas Royden, of the Cunard Line— 
Mr. Smillie and the Vice-President and Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, and—as the miners’ other friends—Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. Tawney, and Sir L. Chiozza Money, 
joined the Labour Perty. It mey be hoped that the Commission 
will be able, in three weeks, to disentangle the main facts about 
miners’ hours and weges end coal-owners’ profits and losses, 
end thus to inform the public and to dissipate some of that 
cloud of suspicion which, more than anything else, hes caused 
the unrest among the miners. 


who recently 


At the first meeting of the Coal Mines Commission on Tuesday 
Mr. A. L. Dickinson, the financial adviser to the Coal Con- 
troller, geve some remarkable evidence relating to prices and 
profits during the war. The averege price of coel at the pithead 
for the years 1909-13 was 8s. 9d. per ton and the average profit 
ashilling 2 ton. In 1916 the price was 15s. 7d. and the profit 
2s. 1ld.; in 1917, when the mines were brought under State 
control, the price was 16s. 8}d. and the profit 2s. 24d.; in the 
third quarter of 1918 the average price had soared up to 24s. 10d. 
and the profit to 3s. 64d. per ton. Under the control agreement 
the coal-owners received only 5 per cent. of the extra profit ; 
the State took the rest. On the other hend, the miners’ wages 
bill, owing to increeses of wages, went up from £130,000,000 to 
£170,000,000— an extra — of 30 iad cent. 


It would be unwise to Sie a policy for the coal industry on 
basis of Mr. Dickinson’s figures. During the wear the 
conditions were abnormal, end were complicated by Government 
interference. The witness edmitted that the Coal Controller, 
being in ignorance of the facts, arbitrarily increased the price 
of coel by half-a-crown lest June in order to help the poorer 
collieries, and thus artificially swelled the profits from the richer 
pits. Mr. Webb. explained that this involved an unnecessary 
tax on the community of £25,000,000, nearly all of which went 
to the State or the Coal Controller; the coal-owners received only 
£1,250,000, or 5 per cent. The miners received in increased 
wages about £9,000,000. The half-crown rise was only one of 
the many costly blunders committed during the war by 
the Government, but it confirms our doubts as to the 
expediency of putting the coal industry in charge of bureau- 
cratic amateurs. The community is still suffering from the con- 
sequences of that unnecessary increase in the price of coal, 
which, as Mr. Dickinson said, would not have been granted 
the Coal Controller had known more about the industry. 

Mr. Dickinson estimated that the miners’ new demands 
for a six-hours day and @ 30 per cent. increase in weges would 
raise the cost of producing coe] by 6s. 7d. a ton. If piece rates 
were also rearranged on the same scale, the total cost to the 
industry would be £14,000,000 a year. He stated that, while 
the profits of the industry in time of peace had fluctuated widely 
from year to year, the everage profits between 1909 and 1913 
had been £13,000,000 a year, or, as we have already said, ¢ 
shilling a ton. The obvious inference is that the price of a 
must continue to be high if the miners’ demands are to be met. 
It remains to be seen whether, in time of peace, our collieries 
can exact war prices and yet compete with America and Ger- 
many in the world’s markets, and whether our industries 
with dear coal can face the competition of foreign industries 
with cheap coal. At Wednesday's sitting Mr. Smillic 
put some leading questions about the bad housing conditions 
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in some mining districts. It may be remarked that, if men 
whose average wages last year were over £3 a week are badly 
housed, the fault must lie in part at least with them. The 
miner’s traditional reluctance to pay a fair rent has a good deal 
to do with the matter. 


Senator Lodge, who will be Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee when the new Congress meets, criticized the scheme 
for a League of Nations in a speech in Congress on Friday week. 
He took exception to the scheme on the ground that it would 
mean the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine, that it would 
require America to maintain large armies and fleets in order to 
defend at any moment the integrity of any country in the 
League, and that it would involve foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of nations. Senator Lodge followed up his speech 
on Tuesday, when Congress was dissolved, by introducing a reso- 
lution, signed by thirty-seven Senators, which rejects the 
League scheme as drafted in Paris, and demands peace with the 
enemy before the League is further discussed. As Senator Lodge 
will have a Republican majority behind him in both Houses of 
the new Congress, and as the signatories to his resolution number 
more than a third of the Senate, which has ninety-six members, 
his action must be taken seriously. We cannot safely assume as 
yet that America will enter the League of Nations, as defined in 
the Paris scheme. President Wilson has done much to convert 
Europe to a belief in the project, but he has still to convert many 
of his own countrymen. 








President Wilson, before leaving New York for France on 
Tuesday, made what we may call a fighting speech in defence 
of the League of Nations which is to ensure Peace. He said 
that he should tell Europe that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans favoured the League, which was not a party issue, 
since Mr. Taft favoured it, and which “ no party would, in the 
long run, dare to oppose.” Had a League existed in 1914, there 
would have been no war. The critics of the League, he said, 
with a very plain reference to Senator Lodge and others, showed 
“a comprehensive ignorance of the state of the world.” He 
warned them that “the heart of the world is awake, and the 
heart of the world must be satisfied.” The suffering peoples 
were counting on the help of the League, and would be thrown 
into despair if America deserted it. The Peace Treaty, he 
added, would be inoperative without the constant support of 
the League. President Wilson described the “doctrine of 
careful selfishness,” expounded by his domestic critics, as 
un-American. The issue is now fairly joined, and we must 
await the Considered verdict of the American people. 


Mr. Lloyd George spoke about the little nations at a Welsh 
National Festival dinner on Monday. He is always at his best 
when he speaks as a patriotic Welshman, and his tribute to the 
Czecho-Slovaks and other little nations “ buried for centuries,” 
but now restored to life by the Allies, came most appropriately 
from a Welsh mouth. But the significant thing in his speech 
was his warning to these peoples. “ There is a real danger,” he 
said, “of their emulating the faults of great countries,” by 
pressing claims for territorial expansion regardless of the rights 
of others. The warning is needed in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe, where the Southern Slavs, the Poles, the Ukrainians or 

Ruthenians, and other liberated races are showing more 
exuberance than wisdom in their demands for territory. 


Mr. Bonar Law assured the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
in reply to several anxious members, that the Government felt 
“entitled to get from Germany every penny up to the full cost 
of the war, provided Germany is able to pay it.” That ought 
to remove the doubts still cherished by a few people as to 
our moral right to ask for the fullest reparation for our losses 
in a war which we did not seek. There may be a difference 
of opinion concerning the amount which Germany can pay 
and the methods by which she is to be made to pay, but the 
Government—including Lord Milner—are, Mr. Bonar Law said, 
in full agreement as to the importance of getting as much as 
possible, up to “* the whole cost of the war.” 


Mr. Lloyd George did well to assure the British Merchant 
Service, through the deputation which waited upon him on 
Wednesday, that our first claim upon Germany would be for 
full compensation for our losses at sea, and above all for the 
jamilies of the twenty thousand sailors on our merchant ships 
who lost their lives through the enemy's brutal methods. 
stricted submarine warfare as practised by the Germans meant 


Unre- 








nothing less than murder in innumerable cases, and the seamen 
are perfectly right in insisting that Germany shall be punished 
for these atrocious crimes. Compensation to the bereaved 
families and for the ships sunk will, Mr. Lloyd George said, be 
exacted as a prior charge on the enemy. We may add that the 
men who were responsible for this inhuman warfare must be 
brought to account. The seamen themselves will sce to it that 
German sailors and would-be passengers realize for years to 
come the detestation in which Germany is held among those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 





The news coming from Germany through the Neutrals ingj. 
cates the revival of the Spartacus or Bolshevik movement, not 
only in Bavaria, where its adherents still hold Munich to ransom, 
but also in the Central districts and in Berlin. Herr Scheide. 
mann, the Socialist Premier, seems to be hesitating, as \. 
Kerensky did in Russia in the summer of 1917, between two 
courses. He may ask the Army to repress the insurgents and 
risk a Monarchical reaction, or he may seek a compromise wit} 
the Spartacus Party and risk a general collapse into anarchy of 
the Russian pattern. It is noticeable that the German Bol. 
sheviks are everywhere in a small minority, and that they cannot 
face the troops, who reoccupied Diisseldorf and Halle with great 
ease. In Leipzig the professional and trading classes replied to a 
general strike by striking on their own account. But the vast 
majority of the people seem to be cowed or indifferent. Herr 
Noske, the Socialist Minister of Defence, who seems to be « 
man of spirit, has proclaimed martial law in Berlin, where 
strikes and riots have begun. We discuss the situation elsewhere. 


Mr. Churchill, as Secretary of State for War, introduced inthe 
Commons on Monday the Vote for two million and a half men 
for the Army at home and abroad. Every factor affecting the 
Army Estimates, he said, was uncertain and fluctuating—from 
the date of completed demobilization tothe conduct of Germany 
after the Peace. The greater part of Europe and Asia was 
still plunged in anarchy. Many oecurrences might vitiate the 
Government's calculations; but he was presenting what he 
honestly believed to be the maximum charge; and it ought 
fairly to be viewed in relation to the pre-war standard, the 
ratio being £440,000,000 to £248,000,000. This year the 
Estimates must be made by events; next year they would, he 
hoped, be made by policy, with Parliament in full financia! 
control; and good finance was the golden key to nationa! 
prosperity. The War Office was faced by problems for immedi- 
ate settlement, and for solution five or six months hence. In 
the first category came demobilization, the Army of Occupation, 
a Voluntary Army for garrisons abroad and for India and tly 
Middle East. Our principle would be to let three men out o! 
four go, and to pay the fourth man double to finish the job. 


Already, continued Mr. Churchill, one million eight hundred 
thousand officers and men had been released, and discharges 
now averaged twenty-five thousand a day, apart from 
oversea troops. Transport difficulties must necessarily hold 
up men ripe for release in the Near East; but discipline, 
based on justice and willing loyalty, had not been affected 
by such delay. For the new Voluntary Army enlistment 
was proceeding satisfactorily; it was expected that tl 


| Army of Occupation, which might still be required in 1920, 


would be composed of re-enlisted volunteers, or young soldiers 
who had not seen active service. Our future Army would 
demand a new type of officer, making all war his province— 
and not any one department of war. The Cardwell system and 
its possible rivals were the subject of present inquiry, which 
might enable us to decide between the retention of the Territoriai 
Force and the formation of a National Army. Mr. Churchill 
outlined four stages of Army development. The great masses of 
men who won the war are being released; the Army of Occu- 
pation is being maintained at a strength of nine hundred thousai id 
men; the garrisons for foreign service—mostly trained men 
re-enlisting—are growing at the rate of a thousand a day ; the 
permanent Army of young men is being recruited. 


Our forces in Russia, based on Archangel and Murmansk, are 
bound to one another, and therefore are both weather-bound 
till June. Their despatch was essential to our success against 
Germany; and they must be sustained and reinforced. In 
the Caucasus we hold in some force the railway from Batum to 
Baku, with headquarters at Tiflis. Mr. Churchill paid an 
enthusiastic tribute to the bravery and patriotism of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, who had rescued Asia for a breadth of five thousand miles 
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from German and Bolshevik tyranny. Russia's future was a 
erave concern of the Allied Councils in Paris: so must be the 
speedy enforcing of the Peace terms upon Germany, already 
very near starvation. “It is not enough that she should sign 
a Peace ; we have to make sure that she will carry it out.” 


The truth about Mr. Churchill’s Estimates is that he has 
provided no larger an Army than is necessary. The outery 
about the preservation of militarism, the breach of a pledge as 
All trust- 
worthy observers in Germany té stify to the fact that the Army 


to Conscription, and so forth, is purely capricious. 


of Occupation is almost the only factor which prevents Germany 
from tumbling into anarchy. If this faciur were removed and 
(Germany were left to an internecine war, industrial collapse, 
and starvation, from all of which things Rus: 
the people who would be the first to cry out against the callous 
indifference of the Allies would be the very people who are now 
objecting to Mr. Churchill's Estimates. 





ia is now suffering, 


Mr. Churchill’: 
Army were inev itably vague, but he dropped a hint, as we have 
already said, on the possibility of what he called a National 
Army. ‘“ Are we to strike out boldly for the organization of 
a National Army which will gather together all the military 
experience which the civilized population of this country now 
possess and provide a true unity of status, training, and service ?” 
Mr. Churchill appealed to the nation to turn its thoughts during 
the next few months to this subject. We hope that the appeal 
will not be in vain. Let us have the only Army worthy of 
We do not want again an Army founded partly on 
an Army containing men tempted 
away from misery, starvation, or the gutter by the King’s 
hilling. It was not to the credit of the nation that men enlisted 
in such a way fought well; it was to the immortal credit of the | 


speculations about the character of our future 


democracy. 
the “ poor devil’ theory 





men themselves. 


An Army co-extensive with the nation would be an Army 
n which every man would accept whatever degree of sacrifice 
might be necessary in the cause of the League of Nations, or in 
ihe cause of the British Empire itself, as a civic obligation. 
\o room would be left for that despicable and privileged class 
who used with light hearts to make trouble among nations, 
ecling that they would have the excitement of looking on at a 
If every able- 





war without taking any part in it themselves. 
bodied youth in the country were compelled to go through 
a course of military training, the period of training would be 
ifthe shortest. There would be no real interruption of industry. 
One of the few good aspects of the German Army was that the 
German military training adapted a man better than before 
to civic pursuits. 


Finally, we would commend an early but universal military 
training on the grounds of national health. All sensible parents 
who have watched the almost incredible improvement in the 
physique of young men who have been through a military train- 
ing, with good food, good air, and regular exercise, would wish 
such results for their sons. Medical inspection necessarily goes 
with military training. The Army we are imagining would be 
an automatic National Health Register. 





sday, February 27th, Mr. Lynn, the Member for the 


On Thur 
Division of Belfast, asked Mr. Bonar Law a very 


We ale 
important 
provocative in its expression, in regard to the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and its connexion with our German enemies. It is essential 
that we should know the facts about Sinn Fein, and whether we 
are or are not doing an injustice to the Sinn Feiners and their 


OC \ 


and very pertinent question, and one not unduly 





leaders in regarding them as having held communication with the 
enemy during the war, and as having done their best to help 
those enemies by every means, including the incitement to law- 
If the 


suspicion that now rests on Sinn Fein in the matter of active 


lessness and unrest in munition factories and dockyards. 


alliance with the Germans is groundless, we ought in common 
fairness to the Sinn Feiners to see that cloud of suspicion dis- 


persed. If it is not groundless, the nation ought to know who 


are its enemies. 


In view of these facts, we deeply regret that Mr. Bonar Law 
should have in effect refused to grant the inquiry desired by Mr. 
Mr. Bonar | 
“The Government do not think any useful result would be 


Lynn. .aw’s answer was as follows: 
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secured by adopting 


the hon. Member's suggestion that a Royal 
Commission or some other suitable body should be appointed 
to — into the relations during the war and since between the 
Sinn Fein movement and its leaders and German and other alien 
enemies of the British Empire and persons engaged in fomenting 
disturbances in Government dockyards, &c.” 

In addition, Mr. Bonar Law seemed to think that a Royal Com- 
mission would not be able to arrive at any conclusion, and 
inferred that Departmental inquiry was the proper method. If 
that is so, then the sooner the Departmental inquiry is made 
the better, or, if it has already been made, the sooner full pub- 
licity is given to its work the bett 


t 


We note that Mr. Devlin tried to draw the usual Home Rule 
herring across the trail by asking whether a Royal Commission 
would be appointed to inquire into the relations of the Ulster 
Unionist Party with Germany before the war. This gave Sir 
Edward Carson an opportunity to say what all Unionists know 
he has always been willing to say—namely, that he would 
support such an inquiry. The Speaker closed the incident by 
declaring that it was time that these nonsensical bickerings 
should cease. If that referred to Mr. Devlin’s question, it was a 
well-deserved reproof ; but it certainly cannot be fairly applied 
to Mr. Lynn’s question. It is anything but “ nonsensical bicker- 
ing” to demand that the nation should know how it stands in 
regard to Sinn Fein. 


In these strenuous days the abolition of compulsory Greek 
in the Oxford Responsions has excited little remark outside the 
academic circle. The long-delayed reform was carried by a 
majority of two to one in Congregation on Tuesday. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, the Regius Professor of Greek, spoke and voted 
for the motion. There were, he said, a hundred and sixty 
English-speaking Universities, and among them Oxford and 
Cambridge alone based their culture on the study of the classics. 
We are all for the classics, and we have often pointed out how 
in practical America the study of the classics is rapidly gaining 
infavour. But we are sure that the future of classical scholarship 
in this country is not bound up with the maintenance of the 
pedantic rule which required every candidate at Responsions to 
learn the mere elements of Greek, even if he had no intention of 
pursuing a classical or literary course of study. Boys and girls 
from the numerous secondary schools where Greek is not taught 
as a regular subject were thus placed at a serious disadvantage. 


An interesting statement has been made in the papers that 
iew kind of cinema which will 


r 
I 


before long we shall have a 
supply the human voice simultaneously with the spectacle of 
human beings in dramatic action. 
there is to be something entirely new, not a repetition of the old 
plan of synchronizing a voice out of a gramophone with the 
action on the screen. We once heard the cinema gramophone, 
and found it deplorably ineffective. The was 
unreal and detached, and owing to defects in timing 

continually to be a little ahead or a little behind. The new 
invention apparently will take a record the 
taneously with the photograph of the action, and the two will 
Yet even now we do not know out of what kind 
We cannot foresee the 
If the appeal 


As we read the statements, 


voice quite 


| 


seemed 


: ‘ ae 
i ce simui- 


vi 
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be inseparable, kin 
¢ 


instrument the voice will proceed. 
of the cinema star. 
there will be, as 


i . 
is ‘ 


effect upon the meth« 


not to be only to the eye, the Manchester 
Guardian suggests, a slump in the value of facial contortior 
Thackeray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie, the widow of Sir Rich- 


the 





mond Ritchie, died on Wednesday week at age of eighty- 
two. She had endeared herself to a wide public by her delightful 
reminiscences of her father and of the other famous Victorians 
among whom her early life was spent. If as a novelist she 


achieved no popular success, she was incomparable in relating 


anecdotes of the sort that illuminates about the many remarkable 


men and women whom she had known intimately. It is much 


to be regretted that, in obedience to Thackeray's dying wish, 
she was precluded from writing her father’s Life. “ Ritchie's 
Thackeray,” which would have ranked with Lockhart’s Scott, 


is one of the many great books that have never been written, 


Lady Ritchie's charming Introductions to the Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray tantalize without satisfying his devotees. 
The reader wants more. We may add that Lady Ritchie 
was an occasional contributor to the Spectator. 


Bank rate, 5 percent., change 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 

M® LLOYD GEORGE has wisely decided not to 
i be content to make a_ sectional settlement 
with the Coal Trade. He realizes that this is a case of 
* in for a penny, in for a pound,” and that it is much better 
to face the whole industrial situation at once and on the 
biggest scale. His appointment of the Joint Industrial 
Committee with its very wide reference cannot make 
things worse in the Coal Trade, and with goodwill on both 
sides may, and we believe will, make them a great deal 
better. The Prime Minister’s speech at the Conference 
which decided on the appointment of the Joint Committee 
dealt with admirable tact and full understanding with 
the issues at stake. The reception on the whole was 
favourable. Even better as omens of good were the very 
firm and just speeches made last Saturday, one by Mr. 
Appleton, and the other by Mr. Thomas. Mr. Appleton’s 
speech could not be beaten for good sense, dignity, firmness, 
and a wise, though passionate, love alike of his fellow- 
workers and of his native country. It was a speech of 
which we all may feel proud. We shall, however, deal in 
detail with Mr. Thomas’s address, for that raised certain 
specific points on which we have something to say. 

Mr. Thomas often says things with which we disagree, and 
we have not the slightest doubt that for his part he regards 
the Spectator, in all that concerns Labour, as reactionary 
and badly informed. Yet for all that we can say whole- 
heartedly that we find ourselves in strong agreement with 
the essential spirit, and most of the actual words, of 
his speech last Saturday. He said just the things which 
ought to be said to Labour at the moment, but which 
can only be usefully said by a Labour leader. They would 
be inevitably, nay, naturally, suspect if they came from 
the other side. His first, and perhaps most important, 
point was the interdependence not merely of Labour and 
Capital, but of all trades, functions, and activities within 
the country. ‘ We cannot live entirely for ourselves ” ; 
i.¢c., there are no water-tight compartments in the State, 
either industrially or socially. His next point was that, 
“although we are a democratic nation, Democracy does 
not mean privilege for a few or power for a section, but 
justice for all.” All reasonable men will agree with this 
conclusion. “If these two fundamentals are kept clearly 
in mind, I am satisfied that a solution may be found.” 

Admirable was Mr. Thomas's illustration of the pledge to 
the pawnbroker, and of the need for the economy required 
to take the pledge out of pawn. We are also in agreement 
with him that everything possible must be done to main- 
tain the higher standard of living which the course of the 
war secured to the workers. The demands of the workers 
he summarized under four heads: (1) Shorter Hours ; 
(2) Higher Wages ; (3) Share in Control ; and (4) “ Owner- 
ship by the Nation of those things which are essential 
to the life of the Nation, such as Transport and Mines.” 
With the desire for the first we are in the closest sympathy 
—provided that the demand for them is simple and sincere ; 
that is, based on a desire for better things, and not upon 
some economic sophistry or chimera in regard to finding 
employment in a particular trade for the unemployed. 
Also the demand for shorter hours and higher wages, so 
excellent in itself, must be linked with the proviso of 
vo diminution in production, but rather with increased 
production—an ideal, remember, by no means incompatible 
with shorter hours or higher wages, but indeed often 
directly compatible, since these things make for increased 
efficiency in the workers. In Mr. Thomas's third point, 
Share in Control, we are also with him, provided that that 
share in control is inspired by a genuine desire for two 
things—the industrial success of the “ Works,” and the 
moral and physical welfare of the workers—rather than 
by any remote abstract and political ideas, such as the 
climination of private property, the expropriation of 
capital and so forth, or the prevention of what Lord Lever- 
hulme has so wisely and picturesquely called “ the sweat- 
ing of machinery.” Such sweating, we agree with him, 
must go hand in hand with the sweating of capital; i.e., 
the hiring of it at the very lowest price at which it can 
possibly be hired, In fine, means must be taken to ensure 








that the share in control shall be progressive and not 
reactionary. 

It is when we come to Mr. Thomas's fourth point that 
we feel least sure of the ground. In the abstract we hold 
and have always held, that there is a very great deal to 
be said for the nation owning and working the things 
which are essential to the life of the nation, such as tranc- 
port and mines. We would go even further, and say 
that in the abstract we hold that it would be a good thine 
that anything in the nature of a monopoly should be ownod 
by the community, anything, that is, in which the physical 
conditions prevent free trade and free competition. Since 
there can be only one tramway line down the street, we 
have always felt that the said tramway should be owned by 
the community. But where we differ from Mr. Thoma; 
and the bulk of the nationalizers is in our profound scepticism 
as to the ability of the Government or any public body to 
manage services and properties in a way which will maintain 
and increase production and avoid waste. The “ Government 
stroke ”’ is, alas! not a piece of satirical rhetoric but a hideous 
practical fact. People may talk as much as they like about 
* profiteering,” but unfortunately we can find no substi- 
tute for that desire for a profit which stimulates, and in 
a strict sense inspires, private industrial effort. It jis 
true that wonderful things have been done in the war by 
Government effort, but then there was present a stimulating 
and ennobling aspiration stronger even than that of the 
desire to make profit—the patriotic aspiration. Men and 
women who knew that their country depended upon their 
labour would, Heaven be praised, work far harder than if 
they were working merely for themselves. In peace time, 
however, there is no such stimulus. There are very few 
men who will really take off their coats and buckle to over 
Government work, and hence the melancholy fact that 
everything which is held in, or attempted to be done by, 
the “dead hand” of the State is badly done, or at any 
rate wastefully done. Our ancestors were perfectly right 
when they abhorred the ownership of land in mortmain 
and loathed a perpetuity. Has Mr. Thomas, we wonder, 
ever seen a copy of the Gazette? Few people have, but 
if he has he will have seen a wonderful example of the effect 
of the “ Government stroke” and hand. Two centuries 
and more ago the Gazette was a real live newspaper, full no 
doubt of enterprise, and quips and cranks, and taking 
advertisements. But the Government nationalized it, 
and now one can only say of it with John in The Wrong 
Bor, * Golly! what a paper!” Still, we do not say that 
such fears as we have expressed close, or ought to close, 
the door against nationalization. We are open to con- 
version on the nationalization of monopolies, and can say 
with the utmost sincerity that if Mr. Thomas and his friends 
will only make suggestions for keeping down officialism, and 
introducing a progressive and enterprising spirit into the 
management of State businesses, we shall be overjoved, 
and become not merely willing but eager converts. 

That Mr. Thomas recognizes some of the difficulties in our 
mind is fully shown by what he says in regard to the railway 
situation which he knows so well. ‘ If these demands that 
we make are met, there is one of three courses open. The 
shareholders must have less, the public and traders must 
pay more, or the State must subsidize the concern; an 
mm any case you cannot get more out than is put in.” The 
words we have italicized have the root of the matter in them. 
They are but a variant of a phrase with which we fear we 
have often in the past wearied our readers—i.e., it is im- 
possible to pay men, or for the matter of that capitalists, 
a higher rate of remuneration than the economic conditions 
will allow. The cynical advocate of Labour is not able 
to say with any truth: ‘ We can and will do what you call 
‘rob the capitalist,’” because capital is essential, and capital 
will die and disappear if the market-price is not paid for it. 
Now it is no use to reply to this that it does not matter, that 
we have got it tight and it cannot run away or remove itsell. 
That is an entire mistake. You can only confiscate capital 
once. But a renewal of capital is required in every business 
after a term of years. In some businesses the capital has 
to be renewed every ten years, while there are very few that 
do not require a complete renewal in thirty owing to develop- 
ments in machinery, fresh opportunities for work, and the 
hundred other things that make for expansion. But when 


capital is wanted to buy new machinery, to start new 
branches and new developments, it will not be able te 
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answer the appeal. It cannot be hired because it is dead, 
or at all events because it has shrunk so much in amount, 
and the demand is so terrific for it, that it can only be got 
at famine, and therefore prohibitory, prices. It has been 
calculated, we believe, in the iron trade that in any new 
development it is necessary to find about £309 worth of 
capital, hirable say at 10 per cent., to set an extra man at 
work. When the killers of capital reach the point of 
having to find more capital to employ more men they will 
fee] very much as the man feels in August who in the 
previous December cut down his apple-trees for fuel. 
He has to go without his apple-tart. 

We must not, however be led into an economic digres- 
sion, for we want to find space to say a word in regard to 
the final passage of Mr. Thomas’s speech. It is so notable 
that it must be quoted verbatim : 

‘Peace, therefore, should be our goal, not by sacrificing 
prineiples, not by forgetting our responsibilities to those we 
serve, not by prostituting our power, but rather by the free 
end full recognition that the State is the whole and not a section. 
{ would, however, clearly point out that a very grave and 
perhaps & fatel mistake will be made by either side essuming that 
because the consequences ere so terrible, one or the other will 
give way. That feeling may eesily precipitate the crisis. Rether 
let us realize that tho stakes are so high thet we cannot and 
must not make a mistake. Let the courage, the valour, and 
tie sacrifices that carried us through the past four years be 
our guiding principles in the next four weeks. If that is the 
spirit uppermost in the minds of all parties, the dark cloud 
that now overshadows us will hove cleared, and we, I hope, 
will have entered the road to build upon the ruins of the past 
four years @ nation worthy of the people who have done so 
much for it.” 


That is a fine appeal, and it will, we trust, find a response 
in many hearts. Certain natural instincts must, however, 


be stifled if it is to be effective. In wags between 
nations one of the most fatal inspirations is the 
thought of ‘“ Now or never! ”’—the thought that 
here is a happy chance for making war and _ con- 


quering the enemy, that no opportunity so sound is 
likely to occur again, and that therefore it must be seized 
upon. That feeling has been the cause of more wars than 
any other. At this moment it is no doubt affecting both 
sides in the industrial contest. The men think that they 
may never again have such a good chance of getting what 
they regard as their rights. The employers, on the other 
hand, frightened by fears of confiscation, think also that 
they had better have the fight out and be done with it. 
In truth, however, those who yield to such impulses are 
doing the very worst for themselves and for the nation. 
It is not a case of ** Now or never!” If each side will only 
assume, as we believe is the case, that the majority does 
not desire to be unreasonable or to kill and conquer, the 
pathway to peace will be found. 
there are enemies to peace, men of hard hearts and narrow 
minds who are intent upon selfish and aggressive aims. 
Among capitalists and Labour men alike, however, the 
majority are true Englishmen—men who sincerely want to 
do the fair thing, even by their opponents, and who, in 
pite of the fact that they are suspicious of each other and 
that suspicion clouds the mind, are genuinely anxious for 
peace. Of course we are notin the least out of the wood vet, 
and we agree with Mr. Thomas that there is still a very 
great danger of war. If war does come, instead of a settle- 
inent, Heaven help us, for it will be no ordinary struggle. 
{nd what a tragedy! Undoubtedly at the present moment. 
if the opportunity is used for good and not for evil, there is a 


chance of giving Labour far more than it has ever received | 


before, and of adjusting the industrial conditions in such a 


of economics. If Labour in a pet or Capital in a panic 
snatches from the nation the possibility of winning a 
great victory in the conflict with poverty, then indeed 
we shall be of all men most miserable. 
running many risks to avoid such a tragedy. 





THE DAY OF THE ROADS. 


scheme of the Government to create a Ministry 
endless 


4 laces 

- of Ways and Communications opens up 
possibilities, most of which are fascinating and many of 
which are dangerous. If we summarized the scheme very 
roughly, we might say that it is proposed to give to the 
Minister—-Sir Erie Geddes for the time being—almost 
unlimited powers over the roads, railways, tramways, 





Surely it is worth | 


are e losses. 
wav £ ro she Ver g ante he * Gre o c 7 } s . 
ay that we shall never go back to the “ Gradgrind ” form | accustomed to cut losses every day, but this method 


| does not commend itself to the public servant of position 


canals, harbours, and docks. The Bill enables the Minister 
of Ways and Communications on behalf of the State to 
acquire any means or instrument of transport which fits 
into his plans. The acquisition can be effected by an 
Order in Council, no new Bill being necessary. We confess 
that this method of proceeding by Order in Council is a 
very “ tall order.” It means that any Minister of Ways 
and Communications with a grandiose imagination may 
have his way, even though that way be to the detriment 
of the nation, because the lethargy or weariness of the 
House of Commons prevents much attention being bestowed 
on Orders in Council. The Minister, be he Sir Eric Geddes 
or another, may control every possible means of transport 
except that which moves through the air. The air at 
present is the domain of the Secretary of State for War. 
It must frankly be admitted that in many senses the 
freedom, efficiency, and speed of transport are the concern 
of the State. On these things the vitality of our trade in 
future will depend. The problem to be solved is to estab- 
lish the responsibility of the State without consenting to 
the creation of a huge bureaucracy with all its deadening 
influences, 

It is from this point of view that we want to consider the 
future of the roads. No man is infallible, and unless the 
future Minister of Ways and Communications proves to be 
infallible he is likely to assert the importance of one 
method of transport as against another. It has been 
freely said that the heart of Sir Erie Geddes is in railways. 
No doubt the very fact that he would be exposed to a 
charge of favouring the railways at the expense of the roads 
would be enough in itself to make Sir Erie Geddes try to 
be strictly impartial, and even to favouritism, if 
there were any, tell against his pet ideas. That could 
safely be expected of any Minister with the high sense of 
public responsibility which Sir Eric Geddes is known to 
possess. Nevertheless unconscious bias may always operate, 
and may be just as unfortunate in its effects as a wilful 
or corrupt bias. In the transport of the future every 
means of carrying goods and passengers as cheaply and as 
speedily as possible must be given a fair chance. The 
past teems with examples of squeezing out new methods 
and new inventions in order that an existing system should 
be bolstered up. The railway companies virtually killed 
the traffic of the canals because they did not desire their 
competition. They bought the canals, and inland water- 
borne traffic henceforth ceased to have any importance in 
the industrial life of the country. Similarly, when the 
motor-omnibus was invented soon after the London 
County Council had committed itself to a vast and expensive 
tramway service, those municipal politicians who called 


make 


. ‘ | themselves Progressives would have liked to put rates on 
No doubt on both sides | & ; I 


the motor-omnibus companies, which the companies could 
not justifiably be made to bear, in order to save the tram- 


way system from what seemed likely to be a financial 


collapse. In other words, the public were to be made to 
suffer—were to be deprived of a collateral means of getting 


in and out of London—in order that the face of authority 
might be saved. When one reflects that it is proposed that 
the new Ministry, besides controlling the railways and the 
roads, should be responsible also for the great central 
stations for generating electric power, one sees how many 
opportunities there will be for a Minister to persuade 
himself that a particular course is the best course merely 
because it has been decided upon, or because vast sums of 
money are tied up in it. The most deadly of all tempta- 
tions which beset a bureaucracy is that of refusing to cut 
The unattached, independent business man is 


and reputation. If we were to apply our principle to a 
single issue, we would say that the whole danger is summed 
up in a conflict of interest between the railways and the 
roads. 


For our part, we should resist to the utmost any attempt 


| to spend a very large amount of money on the railways, 
| badly though the railways admittedly need having money 


spent on them, rather than on the roads. It is not too 
much to sav that with the enormous advance in the develop- 


ment of the internal-combustion engine, and with the 
prospect of a very great cheapening in the cost of motor- 
lorries and motor-cars, the future of British industry will lie 


upon the roads. We are not forgetting that the tremendous 
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rise in the cost of labour and in the cost of living seems 
to make the cheap manufacture of motor-vehicles out 
of the question for the moment. Necessity, however, here 
as in America, will be the mother of invention. If we are 
not to perish industrially, standardization will come to 
our rescue, and cheap motor transport will be not only 
possible but certain before many years have passed. The 
roads of the United Kingdom, then, should come first in 
our thoughts. Men can get on without railways, but they 
cannot get on without roads. 

The old lawyers declared that title-deeds were the 
‘“ nerves and sinews of the land.” It is more true that the 
roads are the nerves and sinews of the land. It is the 
roads that bind town to town and village to village. Great 
towns are bound together by splendid railway services, but 
in the life of many small towns and most villages the 
importance of the railway cannot be compared with that 
of the road. It is strange how a generation brought up to 
think of a railway train as the natural means of conveying 
men and goods has forgotten the significance of the roads. 
When the stage-coach system had been brought to its 
highest perfection, Englishmen must have thought that 
there was nothing left to add to its achievements of punc- 
tuality and speed. The champions of the road did not 
surrender easily to the invention of steam and the expansion 
of a network of railways. The old coaching song— 

“Let the steam-pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed of the Tantivy trot! ”"— 

was for some time a conviction, not a defiant joke. Once 
more the wheel of invention revolves, and every one who 
has witnessed or who has even heard of the prodigies of 
transportation accomplished by the motor-lorries on the 
Western Front during the war must know that it would be 
madness not to encourage motor transport in this country 
by every possible means. But this requires a vast improve- 
ment and development of our roads. If we are given good 
roads, the enterprise of new inventors, of road-users, and 
of proprietors of motor-vehicles may be relied upon to 
lo the rest. We talk much of a revival of rural life, and 
indeed for the health of the nation that is not only desirable 
but necessary ; but without the vast improvement of the 
roads which we have spoken of rural life is bound to lan- 
guish. The peasant and the small struggling farmer can 
convey their produce to market in the most ramshackle 
of carts and with a very low amount of power, whether that 
power be provided by a horse or by an engine, provided 
that the roads are hard and have good gradients. If the 
roads are steep and their surface is soft, the small 
agriculturist cannot compete against his fate. He 
goes under. We should like to quote what the com- 
mercial agent of the United States at St. Etienne reported 
in 1891 :— : 

* The road system of France has been of far greater value to 
the country as a means of raising the value of lands and of 
putting the small peasant proprietors in easy communication 
with their markets than have the railways. 1t is the opinion of 
well-informed Frenchmen who have made a practical study 
of economic problems that the superb roads of France have been 
one of the most steady and potent contributions to the material 
development of the marvellous financial elasticity of the country. 
The far-reaching and splendidly maintained road system has 
distinctly favoured the success of the small landed proprietors, 
and in their prosperity, and the ensuing distribution of wealth, 
lies the key to the secret of the wonderful financial vitality and 
solid prosperity of the French nation.” 

We have spoken of the importance of the roads chiefly in 
connexion with rural life because in this case they are the 
end-all and be-all of prosperity, but it is just as true that 
we shall not have the means of transport we need unless 
the great radiating roads which run into large cities are 
transformed. The bottle-neck passage must be done 
away with. ‘ 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the all- 
important roads would have a better chance if they were 
allowed to have their special champion in the Adminis- 
tration. We do not know what will happen to the existing 
Road Board, but apparently it is to be engulfed in the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications. This seems odd, 
as the Road Board has, we believe, been authorized to 
spend ten million pounds on the improvement of roads 
during the present year. It is quite clear to us, in any case, 
that the high roads are so much a national concern and so 
little a local concern that the State ought to be responsible 








for them. It is necessary, of course, to have some satis. 
factory definition of a high road. Any road of a certain 
width and a certain length should be catalogued as a high 
road. The tendency of the various Authorities responsible 
for the local roads would then be to improve the roads 
under their control in order to get them accepted as high 
roads, taken over by the State, and made a charge upon 
the central Exchequer instead of upon the rates. Finally 
we should like to say that the alleviation of unemployment 
by means of offering labour on the roads to unemployed 
persons is the least objectionable of all special devices for 
creating employment. Generally the practice of providing 
work by hurrying on public enterprises is a short-sighted 
living on capital, but at the present time industry would 
be actually and actively helped by the improvement of the 
roads. No skilled labour would be displaced by the 
rn pen of unskilled labour on the roads ; moreover, the 
task is so large, and would have to be spread over so many 
years, that the evils which arise from the temporary 
character of jobs offered by the State would be minimized. 
Work upon the roads is most urgently required, and the 
fact that it may have a useful bearing upon the problem of 
unemployment is an extra inducement to start the work 
at once. 





THE CONDITION OF GERMANY. 
ERMANY presents an astonishing paradox at this 
moment. On the one hand we have the fact that 
the National Assembly at Weimar was brought into 
existence by a huge electoral mass of comparatively 
moderate opinion; on the other hand we have the fact 
that the Government are nearly impotent to meet the 
defiance which is being directed more or less all over 
Germany against moderate methods. The Spartacists or 
Bolsheviks draw their authority from no one but them- 
selves, yet they are clearly making headway. This is a 
situation which requires very nee and anxious examina- 
tion ; if its lessons are disregarded, there may be dangerous 
reactions for the whole world. In the last analysis there 
must be a failure in moral character or mental force when 
a Government who derive their authority from the bulk 
of the people are unable to carry on successfully. It 
means that the Government have not the nerve to insist 
on their right to represent the majority or the penetration 
to see how to do it. No doubt the extremists, who are 
always more threatening and more persistent than other 
people, seemed to be too dangerous to be ignored. That 
is always the excuse which Governments make to them- 
selves, but we fear’ that the German Coalition Government 
will find that it is a very bad excuse. When we write on 
Thursday, though little news is coming from Weimar or 
Berlin, we understand that the German Government 
propose to give the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils— 
the Soviets—a Constitutional function parallel to that of 
the Cabinet itself. But when there are two rival elements 
within a Government, both recognized as having a riglit 
to rule, there is bound to be a deadlock. In the circum- 
stances, there is no real desire in Germany to make « 
duumvirate work, for each party means to get the suprenie 
power if it can. The end of a Government worked in this 
way is certain. We do not know whether the National 
Assembly at Weimar has still a nominal existence, but it 
would not be surprising at any moment to hear that it had 
finally collapsed. 

It is unhappily impossible to pretend that the Allies 
have followed such a policy as bet reduce the difficulties 
of the German Government to a minimum. The Allies 
having made up their minds, as they unquestionably did, 
that it was essential for the peace of the world that a 
stable democratic Government should be brought into 
existence in Germany, should have shaped their policy 
from the beginning so as to ensure that stable Government. 
This meant in practice that Germany should have peace 
at the earliest possible moment, together with the oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct her industries and feed her enervated 
sepiinn back to strength. We do not mean, of course, 
a peace from which Germany would have derived move 
advantages than she deserved, but a peace that would 
have been imposed upon her with a strict view to putting 
her in a position to fulfil her obligations to the world. 
Instead of this,the Allies and America decided to make 
peace absolutely dependent upon the creation of a League 
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eace could not be signed at all. 
Incidentally, however, this plan keeps Germany waiting 
longer than would otherwise have been necessary. It was 
laid down, quite naturally in the circumstances if we look 
at the sequence of events, that the blockade must be 
maintained till peace was signed. But now we are faced 
with something like the break-up of Germany,and there 
can be no doubt that as things are the blockade hinders 
rather than helps. It has to be enforced just when the 
strain on German life has become almost too great. 

As it is, there is at least the possibility that the anti- 
League campaign in America may cause further delay in 
the ratification of the Covenant. Meanwhile the Allies 
piust decide what to do on the strictest grounds of urgency 
and common-sense. Nothing must be allowed to stand in 
the way of signing a preliminary Peace Treaty as soon as 
possible. Till that is done no nation can fairly get to work 
to revive its industries and nurse its population back to 
health. The present policy of drift with regard to Germany 
—for that is what the policy of the Allies amounts to— 
serves the purpose of no one. The policy is either too 
gentle or too severe. If Germany is, as some say, deliber- 
ately putting obstacles in the way of the Allies, she deserves 
nomercy. If, on the other hand, she would really be able 
to govern herself decently under favourable conditions, 
the favourable conditions should not be withheld, for our 
own interest is bound up in that of a stable German Govern- 
ment. Hunger, to use a “bull,” is the food of anarchy. 
Unemployment is the seed-bed of revolution. Raw 
materials and food are needed to remove these conditions. 
We have been unable to understand why the Allies have 
not long since seized the German merchant vessels. These 
are essential for restocking Europe. The failure of Ger- 
many to place them readily at our disposal is one of the 
bits of evidence which make us doubt the good faith of 
the German Government. But the Governments of the 
Allies must know the facts, and it is on the facts that 
they must frame a new policy of being either more severe 
or more helpful towards Germany. When we have taken 
the German merchant ships it would always be possible in 
dealing with Germany to turn the tap of supplies on or off. 

The chief hope of the German Government lies in Herr 
Noske, the Minister of Defence. He is the man of action. 
His swoop on Halle when the communications between 
Weimar and Berlin were cut at that place was opportune 
and dramatic. He deserved success even though he may 
not have gained much. So again in Berlin, if Herr Noske 
cannot beat down Bolshevism and cure the paralysis of 
the attempted general strike, no one can do it. Let us 
hope that he may be able to nerve the arm of Herr Scheide- 
mann, who does not at present cut a brilliant figure. Of 
course it must be remembered that the German Govern- 
ment—we assume their sincerity for the moment—are 
threatened by Kaiser-minded reactionaries on the one side 
as much as by Bolsheviks on the other. They extenuate 
their unwise concessions to the Soviets by telling them- 
selves that it would be fatal even to appear to be the 
iriends of reaction. But everything brings us back to a 
recognition of the simple fact that a fight which has been 


of Nations. Without it 





joined cannot be evaded. The German Government will 

original instruction from the people to be moderate. To 

grant such demands as that Germany should enter into 

fight on the other side. All Germany would then go the 

way of Bavaria. Bolshevism would be creeping west. 
THE TRUE- CAUSE 

T is a commonplace of the moment that both men 
structed in sound economics. We agree, and have below 
attempted, as on a previous occasion, to show what dire 
ment of the Theory of Value. 

Humanity has prayed for plenty since the beginning 
the limitation of supply, and therefore for the negation of 
plenty. We work for abundance with one hand, and 
has a situation so mad arisen. Because Mankind has 
adopted a theory of value misleading and imperfect. So 


stand or fall by carrying out, or failing to carry out, their 
official relations with Bolshevik Russia is to turn round and 
rRUI OF VALUE. 
i and masters in all Trades want to be better in- 
eveuts have come from an imperfect and misleading state- 
of recorded time. Yet everywhere we find schemes for 
strive for scarcity with the other. Why is this? How 
disastrous, indeed, has been this misunderstanding that 





it is quite possible that the social philosopher of the future 
oe | say that it was the greatest source of human disaster 
and misery and the greatest impediment to material and 
economic progress in our epoch. Owing to a wrong 
emphasis on one of the terms in the Theory of Value, 
Mankind was led upon a false scent. 

The accepted view since the days of Jevons is that 
value depends entirely upon utility—not, however, on 
abstract usefulness, but on final utility. Divested of tech- 
nical terms, this does not differ materially from the old 
and familiar way of putting it that value attaches 
to any pos ones object owing to the presence of two 
conditions, a positive and a negative—Demand and the 
Limitation of Supply. The ratio between the demand and 
the supply makes the variation of high or low in price, 
but according to the prevalent theory the two things that 
must be present to give value are Demand and the Limita- 
tion of Supply. The air we breathe, it is urged, has 
usually no value in the economic sense because the supply 
is illimitable. Every one must have air, but since there 
is no limit to the supply, value does not attach to it. 
Corn, on the other hand, though as necessary as air, is 
limited in supply, and therefore corn has value in exchange. 
Such is the theory of value on which mankind has built 
up its practice, as well as its economic ideas. In this 
statement, apparently so innocent, lies concealed a de- 
ceitful spirit ready to whisper in man’s ear that 
the quick way to increase values is to limit supply— 
t.e., to increase scarcity. It tells him to get wealth out of 
dearth. Pestilence and hunger may have slain their thou- 
sands, but in very truth the misunderstanding of which 
we speak has slain its tens of thousands. It is the tragedy 
of economics. Yet the abstract statement is very near 
to being correct. All that was wanted to make it adequate 
was to put the emphasis on the one term, the positive, 
and to insist that without demand there is no value, that 
limitation of supply alone can never give value. In 
six words—Value is the Daughter of Demand. ‘The 
moment a thing is demanded it has value. On the other 
hand, that which no man wants, however strange and 
rare, has no value. That is the teaching of all human 
experience. That is tlie fact. 

Doubtless we shall be told: You cannot stophere. It is 
also a fact that if there is limitation in the supply of a thing 
demanded, its value is increased. Admitted. But value 
here is only a matter of degree. Value attaches the instant 
the demand takes place, though it may be a value which, 
when you begin to measure it in the specific terms of price, 
seems infinitesimal. Still, though very small, it will be 
there. It will not be zero or a minus quantity, but always 
a positive. Price, the measure of the degree of value, 
will vary with the ratio between the demand and the 
amount of the supply. It will rise or fall in accordance 
with the way in which that ratio is maintained. 

“ But why all this pother and word-spinning /” the 
plain man will say. “Ineed not trouble about these tine 
distinctions.” But he must trouble about them. If he 
does not he will find he is deceived by a chimera that will 
haunt him and delude him to his ruin. It is all-important 
for him to remember that demand is the essential factor, is 
the only true begetter of value—the causa causans. Limi- 
tation of supply is but the attendant influence which, in 
combination with demand, makes the difference between a 
greater and a lesser value in exchange. It is not a live 
creative influence but only an obstacle—the obstacle 
which, whether greater or smaller, causes higher or lower 
prices. 

The reason why it is necessary to concern ourselves 
with what is the essential origin of value, the causa causans, 
can be seen by the way in which the plain man has taken 
up the misstated theory of value and worked it to 
his own injury. In effect the I said : 





individual has 
“T have got something to sell or to exchange—v.e., 
my labour—and I want, of course, to the best 
possible price for that thing. Economic science tells 
me that there are two things which will raise prices— 
demand and the limitation of supply. Now demand is a 
thing which it is very difficult for me to affect. It is 
usually out of my reach or control. Clearly, then, if I 
want to get my price increased, the best thing is to 
limit the supply—i.e., prevent myself being undersold. 
If the thing I have got to sell is confined to narrow limits, 


ge 
get 
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I shall do well. If the market is flooded, I shall do badly. 
Limitation of supply thus becomes the economic ideal for 
me, and for the group of people who are my colleagues and 
are working with me. Mv interests tell me to concentrate 
upon that. When there are two levers I must work at the 
lever within my reach.” 

But while perverted reasoning and the tyranny of a 
syllogism based on false premisses make one voice in man 
shout for limitation of supply, the other voice is shouting 
for plenty and low prices. But like an owner who is 
running two horses in a race, Mankind must in the end 
declare which horse he means to win with. And here 
he is sorely puzzled, and sometimes says one thing and 
sometimes another. What is the reconciling word ? 
Which is to prevail for the welfare of the world, the interests 
of man the consumer or those of man the producer ? 

No doubt if Bastiat had finished L’ Harmonie Economique, 
that noble work of which only the torso exists, he would 
have revealed with his exquisite clarity the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. As it is, he only 
approached it, hinted at it, and died. Yet he told us in 
efiect that if a choice must be made, man must lean to 
the benign extreme. He must choose that which makes 
for the good of all—abundance—rather than that which 
benefits, or appears to benefit, the individual—scarcity. 

Another way of showing this truth is to point to the 
fact that, even granted that an increase of value in the 
things he sells is what man most desires, he must put his 
money upon Demand and not upon Limitation of Supply. 
And for this plain reason. Limitation of supply, though 
to begin with and for a time it raises prices, in the end 
kills them. It carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. As prices rise, demand is checked and 
limited. So though you may be temporarily raising prices, 
what vou are building up with one hand you are pulling 
down with the other. You are killing the essential cause \ 
of value. You are sawing off the bough upon which you 
are sitting. If, however, man puts his money upon 
Demand, and elects to be on the side of abundance and 
the consumer, this does not happen. As demand rises 
the price will rise. But if there is no artificial interference 
with supply, the supply tends at once to expand also. 
Man’s unconguerable mind either finds new ways of meeting 
the demand or finds a substitute for the thing in demand. 
The supply spreads, and instead of a shrinking we have 
growth and expansion. Demand is now seen to have a 
double power and a double function. It not only attaches 
value and stimulates price, but it carries within itself a 
creative power—the power of calling forth fresh supplies 
as it goes along. As its magic wand waves over land 
and sea, supply starts up to meet it. No doubt in science 
it is dangerous to use such words as “* good’ or * bad,” 
“ beneficent ” or “ unbeneficent,” but at any rate we may 
say without danger of paradox or sophism that a move- 
ment towards that which all men instinctively desire— 
abundance, material expansion, production, creation, life, 
as contrasted with sterilization, death, and destruction— 
is a beneficent movement, the movement which is best for 
Mankind. 

And here we may note that the fact that Demand is the 
horse upon which the man who wants to create wealth 
must put his money is recognized in the clearest way in 
modern commerce. Note the enormous part which the 
selling or marketing of an object playsinitscost. The price 
which vou pay for asafety razoris not merely what it costs 
to produce the razor, but includes the cost of selling it— 
i.e., advertising it and putting it on the market. But, 
when we complete our analysis, all that the cost of selling 
means is that men have realized that if they want to get the 
best price for a thing they must create a demand for it. 
Merely producing a thing, or even producing it cheaply, 
is no good unless demand is set going. Therefore when 
men have produced their article they must, by every sort 
of cunning device, get at the consumer and teach him, nay, 
almost force him, to demand it. When they have set 
Demand going by whispering or shouting in Mankind’s 
ear, they have attached value to their article. They have 
“done the trick.” They have got something which will 
sell because it is something, whether good or bad per se, 
that is wanted. That is the simple secret of Advertising 
and ofits success. It creates a demand forthe thing adver- 


for money. Here, then, is the best possible proof of 
what we have urged—that it is demand, and demand 
alone, that gives value, and that to bring in any other 
element, such as the limitation of supply, is to set one’s 
foot upon a false track. Demand, and demand alone, is the 
cause of value and the mainspring of the science of ey- 
change. Mankind at heart abhors the sophistries that 
cluster round the hypothesis of over-production. Whe 
has not felt a sense of savage indignation at the stories 
of how the Dutch East India Company used to burn the 
precious spices of the East lest an over-abundant shipment 
from their Indian factories should bring down prices! 
Man has not blundered only in the theory of value, 
He has “* produced” an allied tragedy by his attitude 
towards exchange. He has almost always thought of 
exchange as a one-sided action, a kind of robbery, or at 
any rate as if, as in kissing, there was one who kissed and 
another who merely presented the cheek—one who got 
the pleasure and the benefit, and the other who was either 
passive or else actually a loser in the transaction. To look 
upon exchange in that way—i.e., as a deal in which one 
party must be to some extent * done,” and not as if there 
were two equal beneficiaries—is a fatal error. Bastiat 
destroyed this error and gave us the truth when he told 
us, in words which are like a searchlight on a dark sea, 
that exchange is really “ a union of forces.” Exchange is 
an act of co-operation. A is blind, but has got two legs, 
B has got the use of his eyes, but has lost one of his legs 
and can only hop. If, however, they exchange services 
and link arms they may get home before night, and have 
their will through a union of forces. So it is with every 
exchange. Men put their heads and their forces together 
fo their mutual benefit. Without exchange man could 
not supply his million wants. Exchange makes material 
civilization and material progress possible. 
> If only Mankind would remember that demand, and 
not limitation of supply, is that which attaches value to 
things, that abundance is what man wants and never 
scarcity, and that an exchange is always a union of forces, 
what an element of tragedy would be eliminated from 
human life ! 
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“A BOUT OF PASSIVE STRIFE.” 
FFNHE attitude of sick people towards their indisposition is 
very various. There are those who tako all illness 
“]ying down,” morally as well as physically spoaking, and 
there are those who tako it fighting. Upon the former sickness 
would scom to have a slightly narcotic effect. They do not 
toss and complain; they keep still and spoakelow and little. 


They say they lose all acute sense of the passage of time. They 
do not worry much nor rebel at all. They accept their discom- 
forts as they eccept the medicines given to cure them. They 


fecl certain they will got well, and expect soon to be “ better 
than before.” Perhaps they have some subconscious belief 
that trouble is good for themselves and others. Their attitude 
suggests that they take their aches and pains as their ancestors 
took them, as so many friendly warnings from Providence, 
though what they are being werned against they would feel it 
herd to say. They have no senso of struggle. They simply 
enduro. Some of them wish for sympathy, some only for 
solitude. In neither case do they feol foar. The natural 
narcotic which they scom to possess in thoir own minds allays 
all apprehension, end when once thoy get well they forget 
thoir sufferings and do not expect them back. These are the 
“ good ” pationts who, as nurses say, “ give thomsclves a chance.” 
Thus used the word “ good ”’ means what it mcans when applic 
to children; it is synonymous with “tractable” and 
* contented.” 

The *‘ bad” patient is a very different person. He is a 
rebellious mean and a fighter. For him no sense of drowsiness 
hurries the clock, no gentle resignation curbs his spirit. He 
acutely resents his symptoms. Tho passage of time is retarded ; 
an evening scoms as long as a day, and a night as long as a week 
All remedies appear to him as aggravations, all disagreeable 
extremes mect in his person. He feels more alive than when 
he is perfectly well, though he is in dread of losing his life. Ho 
fecls hot, yet he is cold ; he fecls weak, yet diabolically enorgetic. 
The word “ strife” perfectly describes his state. He resents, 
he struggles, he wearics himself in a wild attempt to overcome 





tised, and so attaches value to it—makes it exchangeable 


he knows not what foes. He no sooner fecls better than he 
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fears to fool worso. Evon whon ho can bo brought to admit 
that he has “downed” the enemy and is on the high road to 
recovery, he will grizzle over the bruises he has received in the 
fray, and refuse to believe that he will ever be “ quite the same 
again.” If he has a subconscious conviction, it is the exact 
opposite of that which upholds the “ good” patient. He feels 
he has had a fight with the Devil, and that the latter will live to 
fight again and fight harder, and must at last win. He is 
incorrigible, this ‘‘ bad ”’ patient, a trial to himself and a burden 
I!Iness does not suit his moral constitution, 





to his friends. 


though if he is a kind man it may make him compassionate of | 


ill-health. Of other trials he may, unless he is a person made 
on a very large seale with a very active imagination, take little 
account. 
recounted the money troubles, the domestic griovances, or the 
disappointments which have afflicted a ecmmon friend; and 
while tho friend ** looks very well” he will be apt to leave him 
to teke cere of himself whother he is a Duke or a working man. 

Happy Kings and jovial boggars both exist while both feel 
“fit.” Given influenza neithor is possible. Illness to the 
men who hates it throws the greatest of all lights on social 
questions, and throws it from two sides. Poverty is most 
burdensome when sicknoss comes. At the seme time wealth 
is of least use. Enough money to be ill on is a living wage ; 
and more than that is nothing like so desirable, and therefore 
nothing like so woll worth teking away, as envious poople think. 
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“He looks very well,” he will say efter we have | 
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anxious than it is to find a preventive for the complaint! The 
danger of coming out of the sick-room a very much more serious 
person than one went in, with an irresistible impulse towards 
philanthropy and asceticism, with a passion for abstract justice 
or a fearful new knowledge of oneself such as would take away 
for ever the comfort of vanity and the support of pride, would 
indeed make the “ bout of strife” terrific. It is the ‘‘ bad” 
patients, too, who would be in most danger—because not seldom 
they are the * best’ people, though not the best to live with. 
SWITZERLAND DURING THE GREAT WAR. 

\ GLANCE at the map of Europe will show that after the 
he) entry of Italy into the war in 1915 Switzerland was in 
the position of a stronghold surrounded on all sides by com- 
batant armies. Of all the Neutre! countries her task has been 


the most difficult. She has no access to the sea; her population 


| has depended on the Allies for corn, her factories on Germany 


| for coal. 


| cent, 
| the result of this is obvious. 


Happiness depends on *‘ how you feel,” and there is something } 


very bilious about both envy and avarice. 

But to return to our paticr or, rather, to our “ bad” 
pationt. Tho “good” ono only requires congratulation, not 
consideration. The “ bad ” sufferer, if he prefers to fight without 
enaudionco, has tho worse time. Henever has solf-control actually 
to concoal his pain and his bitterness, but he may hate to 
He is not comforted by the 





mako an oxhibition of his struggle. 
goodwill or tho anxiety of what we may call “ the ring.” Ho 
does not want them to wetch. There is something in him of the 
savago. He feels the indignity of illness, and has a senso that 
he has beon caught at a disadvantage, and that his friends will 
remomber him as a wrestler in sorry caso when it is all past and 


he is once more “ himsclf.” But though we find these “‘indo- 


pendent” paticnts among the “ bed,” the “ bad” majority crave | 


intensely for sympathy. The cheers of tho lookers-on keep up 
their hearts. They are open to suggestion. 
told they are winning, that things ere not so bad, thet they 
will certainly hold out, that the issue is certain, the time short, 
no one feels anxious, all is well. Thus do they renew their 
strength. Some “bad” patients will even ask that these 
things should be said to them every time they feel that the 
adversary is approaching for one more round. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about psychical experience, 
and some people talk as if the phenomena to which they allude 
were new. 
of the heroes of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, we shall 
see that the experiences thus loosely labelled are rarer than they 
used to be. At any rate, they are far rarer in connexion with 
ordinary physical illness. In fits of sickness men saw visions, 
made resolutions, and came to conclusions which affected their 

Heavenly visitants and secret voices foreed their 
Such things are rare in these days. Yet now and 
We can most of us recall 


whole lives. 
attention. 
then strange stories reach our ears. 


If we read the Lives of the great men of the past, | 


They love to bo | 


at least one tale of sickness repeated by a candid sufferer which | 
makes us wonder whether it is true that no traveller returns from | 


“that bourne.’ Whether these great experiences are vouch- 
safed to “good” or “bad” patients it is impossible to say, 
because it seems to be a fact that these glimpses of some other 
state of existence come after the struggle has been relinquished, 
when all patients are perforce “ good,” on that borderland 
across which some incalculable wind of the spirit may blow a 
when resistance is no longer 
If any revelation 


man forwards or backwards 
possible and resignation no longer voluntary. 
is made to those who have been “ given up” and given back, it 
is obviously made by death, not by disease, and its purport would 
seem consolatory, not didectic. Such, however, is not the old 
View. Illness held poss ibilities for all men once. 
they took Orders, they went on pilgrimages, they gave up 
projects, they renounced the world, after a week's sickness of 


Whether such happenings added a 


They reformed, 


ho very serious character. 
terror to the influenza of the period or not it is hard to decide. 
On the whole, we think if such psychic phenomena were once 
more to be commonly observed, the public would be even more 


| discount. 


| against the rock of French-Swiss humanity 


But these have not been her only difficulties. Her 
people speak four different languages in the ratio of 71 per cent. 
German, 21 per cent. French, 64 per cent. Italian, and 1} per 
Having regard to her geographical position, 
The Northern ot German-Swiss 
are likely to be influenced by the Germen Empire, the French- 
As a nation, 


Jomansh. 


Swiss by France, and the Italian-Swiss by Italy. 
in spite of the serious position in which the greatest of all wars 
placed her, she has maintained her neutrality. In the case 
of individuals this has been practically impossible. The questions 
at issue between the belligerents were too far-reaching, too tre- 
mendous. Long before the outbreak of war, it may indeed be said 
since the early “ seventies”’ of the last century, German peaceful 
penttration in Northern Switzerland had progressed with that 
stealthy efficiency which is no longer a secret even to the casily 
deluded British nation. Of the population of Ziirich (over two 
hundred thousand) at least a quarter consists of persons of pure 
German birth. At Bale the proportion is probably even higher. 
These Germans are,and have been in the past, enthusiastic pro- 
pagandists and apostles of Kultur. The inevitable result has 
been that a large section of German Switzerland has become 
Many patriotic 
extreme 


infected with German morality and methods. 
Swiss have for years been only too fully alive to the 
peril which such an undesirable state of things constitutes 
for their country. They have fought against it to the best of 
their ability, but it has been herd to resist the deadly blandish- 
ments and covert threats of their powerful and unscrupulous 
Northern neighbour. It should also be realized that the majority 
of books read in Northern Switzerland are of German origin; 
that the discipline and tone of the Army, through which every 
Swiss passes, is German; that large numbers of Swiss professora, 
doctors, and lawyers complete their studies at Germen Univer- 
sities. It may be said that previous to the war the intellectual 
and professional classes in German Switzerland were as a whole 
completely hypnotized by Germany. Trade is largely dominated 
by the Germans, who have for years maintained an efficiont pro- 
peganda service all through the country. In these circumstances 
is it remarkable that the majority of German-Swiss both hoped 
and believed that the war would be over in a few weeks,and 
that Europe and part of the East would fall under German 


domination ? It should also not be forgotten that many Swiss, 
strange a3 it may appear, are proud of their affinity to the 
German race and proud to speak the same language. 

Let us turn to French and Italian Switzerland. There 


French and Italian influences prevailed and Kultur was at a 

The ignoble treatment of Belgium was bitterly 
resented. It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
nowhere in Europe, not even in Allied countries, did feeling against 
There was no 


Germany run so high as in the Jura districts. 
compromise as regards German methods of warfare. Every 
canton has been flooded with German propaganda literature ; 
but the incessant waves of mendacity have broken aimlessly 
end honour. The 
They 
are a little but sturdy folk, and have been solid for those who have 
tried, thank God, successfully, to rid the w rt! I] 





Italian-speaking Swiss are mainly establish “1 in Ticino. 


Id of the eppalling 
Pl 





. ~] 

menace of German rule, 
The Allies, at least ourselves and the French, at 
obligations to Switzerland. She has received m uls 


, : 7 
of our starved and stricken soldiers, who passed from the unholy 


| prison-camp of Germany to sunshine and plenty 


at beautiful 
spots like Miirren and Chateau d’Oex. No one who read the 


newspapers at the time will forget the more than cordial reception 
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accorded in 1916, alike in German and French Switzerland, 
to our men. Nor will the men themselves forget the long night 
when, through lanes of cheering Swiss and pelted with flowers, 
they reached their destination. What did those great crowds at 
every station mean? Men and women do not go to cheer a 
passing train at 3 a.m. unless they feel deeply. Nearly all the 
lirst batch of soldiers belonged to that “contemptible little 
Army” which changed the destiny of the world. Deep down 
in their hearts perhaps even the German-Swiss felt that those 
gaunt and weary men had helped to save all small nations 
from the fate of Belgium. Be that as it may, the German 
prisoners who arrived, plump and rosy with much British beef, 
were accorded no such reception at Ziirich and Berne. They 
met with kindness and humanity from the Swiss, but nothing 
approaching to enthusiasm. 

Switzerland has been aptly compared to a fair Sister of Mercy 
who has impartially tended the sick and wounded of all nations. 
[It is a just comparison, and let us hope that her fine record 
in this respect wil] be remembered when her shortcomings 
during the war have passed into oblivion. For she has not been 
quite guiltless. Her Federal Council lost a great opportunity 
in August, 1914, when they failed to protest against the invasion 
and infamous treatment of another small nation whose neutrality 
was guaranteed by Germany herself. The Federal Council 
uttered no word of condemnation against an act of injustice 
which to the end of time will be looked upon with horvor by all 
men who stand for right against might. On other occasions 
the Federal Council have taken action which has been bitterly 
criticized as unnecutral by their own countrymen. The discredit- 
able behaviour of M. Hoffmann, the Swiss Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in covertly assisting the German peace propaganda in 
1917 will be fresh in the memory of thoze who have followed the 
fortunes of Switzerland during the war. It is fair to say that ho 
was immediately compelled by public opinion to resign his 
ofiice. The action of the cantonal police at Borne and Bale 
in favouring German spies by no means escaped criticism 
even in Switzerland, while the forced disappearance of the 
notorious Colonels Egli and von Wattenwyl from the Swiss 
Army showed that the Swiss General Staff was, at all events early 
in the war, badly contaminated with pro-Germanism. The 
German-Swiss Press, with a few notable exceptions, has played 
@ sorry part in the war. Largely edited by men completely 
hypnotized by Germany, and perhaps sometimes influenced 
by other more material inducements, it has all through stood for 
wrong against right, and has championed a cause which one 
would have hardly expected to find favour among cannibals. 
In the light of present events it would be interesting to hear 
what the editors of such papors as the Berne Bund, the Vaterland 
of Lucerne, the St, Galler Tageblatt, the Berner Tagblatt, and 
many other pro-German newspapers have to say in regard to 
their prophecies of the certain triumph of Germany and 
her matchless Kultur. They did not foresee that their beloved 
field-greys would be ignominiously ejected from Alsace- Lorraine, 
or that the German sailors, ico great poltroons to face the music, 
would surrender acres of ships without firing a shot. 

On the other hand, the Press of French Switzerland has 
covered itself with glory. In a long list of ably edited news- 
papers we need only refer to the Journal de Genéve. Brilliantly 
written, sane, fair to adversaries, uncompromisingly stern to in- 
humanity, that admirable journal has indeed set a fine example 
during this terrible time. Its record throughout the war is 
worthy of its ancient town, which has produced and given refuge 
to so many remarkable men. 

Although we cannot approve everything which has been done in 
Switzerland since 1914, she has had a difficult part to play. What 
nation has come out quite stainless from the erucible of war? Far 
be it from us to disparage a gallant nation which, surrounded by 
warring hosts, and faced with terrible difficulties, has borne her 
troubles—and they have been many—with a fortitude none can 
deny. We shall not forget the kindness of the Swiss to our men. 
We hope that soon their factories will be hard at work and their 
hotels full of tourists. Above all, we hope that the lessons of 
German peaceful penetration will not be forgotten by those who 
direct the destinies of the country. Switzerland has recently 
elected M. Ador as President of the Confederation. He is a 
man any nation might be proud of as Chief Magistrate. He 
stands for all that is best in Western civilization. In his able 











Kultur, which was insidiously sapping those foundations of 
honesty and right feeling without which neither Switzerland 
nor any pation can long endure. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. a 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article in your issue 
of March 1st entitled “Church and State.” Many questions 
are raised with which it is difficult to deal in a single letter; 
but it is impossible for any one who knows the history of Royal 
Commissions in the past not to challenge the statement which 
occurs at the end of the article. Your contributor writes :— 

“As for the admittedly necessary reforms, surely, in spite 

of much that has loudly been said to the contrary, a Roy,l 
Commission could discover the true methods of reform within 
the stipulated conditions of real State authority. It is wrong 
to laugh away the reforms introduced by the Royal Commission 
of 1834. ‘They were invaluable. Why should not the experi- 
ment be repeated? ” 
The answer to the question I think is to be found in another 
question, which was asked by the Archbishop in his address 
to the Representative Church Council on the 25th of last 
month: “ What on earth would a Royal Commission do to help 
them ?” You would, I think, be willing to admit that, if any- 
body should know the value of Royal Commissions on affairs of 
the Church, it is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But in case there may still be any of your readers who con- 
sider that in the year 1919 the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission is a suitable method to deal with burning questions 
which call for an immediate solution, I would ask them to 
consider the history of Royal Commissions for the last half- 
century. In 1867 the Ritual Commission was appointed. The 
outcome of its failure to solve the ritual problem was the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. This Act is now chiefly 
remembered for the relentless persistence of Lord Shaftesbury, 
the clumsy jests of Disraeli, and the consistent contempt and 
repudiation of its authority shown by those whose tastes and 
practices it was devised to correct. The appointment of the 
Benefices Commission followed in 1878. The result of this Com- 
mission and of the discussions which followed the publication 
of its Report was the passing twenty years later of the Benefices 
Act, which constituted a serious attempt to deal with a flagrant 
evil. When, however, the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury issued its Report on Church Patronage, it was 
forced to admit that the Act “ had not abolished simony.” And 
one need look no further back than to the Personal column of 
the Times of February 15th to see that advowsons can still be 
bought and sold in the open market. Next came the Declesi- 
astical Courts Commission of 1881. Owing to the hostility of 
Convocation, no legislation followed until the passing of the 
Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, if indeed that Act can be regarded 
as the outcome of the Commission; and the Report derives its 
permanent value largely from the five historical appendices 
contributed by Dr. Stubbs. For the next step let me again 
quote the Archbishop of Canterbury in the address alluded to 
above :— 

“ A second time, a Royal Commission sat more than twent) 
years afterwards—in 1906—and another Report was presented 
to Parliament. . . . That scheme was refused; and then the 
whole of the matter was worked up afresh and an attempt was 
made to bring it into Parliament. They were met with the 
reply—‘ Absolutely impossible to get Parliamentary time to 
consider a question of that sort.’” 

In 1904 the Ecclesiastical Discipline Commission was appointed. 
The practical result of the 23,638 questions and answers which 
illuminate the pages of the Report presented after twenty-six 
months’ labour was the issue to Convocation of the Letters of 


Business on November 10th, 1906, which still remain wun- 
answered ! 

There are some who would be prepared to let these facts speak 
for themselves. But I find it impossible to commit them to 
paper without asking one question of my fellow-Churchmen. 


Does not the finger of history point with conclusive scorn to 
the inherent weakness, the dilatoriness, and the futility of 
Royal Commissions on matters which affect the life of the 
Church ? There is burning to-day in the hearts of thousands 
of Church men and women an unquenchable passion to see the 
Church takes its rightful place in the national life. They will 


hands let us hope that Switzerland will regain her pre-war | no longer tolerate methods of which the failures in the past 
prosperity, and that the Jungfrau will look down on a united 
nation at last free from the poisonous infection of German 


are all too patent. The old things of the householder’s treasure 
may have served their turn in far-off days. ‘Those days will 
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not return, and we wait, with an impatience which we are not 
at pains to conceal, for the bringing out of the new.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. A. Iremoneer, 

Vice-Chairman, Life and Liberty Movement. 

117 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.'’] 
Str.—It is possible, I hope, and even probable, that the result 
attained at the meeting of the Representative Church Council 
will tend to alleviate the serious anxieties which you have so 
forcibly expressed in your leading article. 

Upon the great question of the ecclesiastical franchise there 
were really two objects set before the Council. One was to 
maintain a high standard of spiritual duty among all Church- 
men and Churechwomen, for it cannot be held that a person 
who has been baptized and has not been confirmed, or who has 
been confirmed and does not communicate at least three times 
in the year, is satisfying the strict obligations of Churchman- 
ship. To me, indeed, the lapsed communicant, as he is called, 
would seem to be fully as undeserving of influence in the 
Church as the baptized person who has not received Confirma- 
tion. But they both fall short of the true standard which the 
Church imposes upon her members. It was therefore justly 
decided that all representatives in Parochial Church Councils, 
in Ruridecanal Conferences, in Diocesan Conferences, and in 
the National Assembly of the Church must be communicant 
members of the Church. 

But the second object which the Representative Church 
Council had at heart was, I think, to maintain the national 
character of the Church. Whatever else may be doubtful, it 
is clear that the Church of the nation must be national, not 
only as trying to serve ths nation—for that is the aim of every 
Christian body in the land—but as reflecting, and yet inspiring, 
in a unique degree the religious thought and life of the nation 
as a whole. Neither Parliament nor the nation would be likely 
to regard a Church as national, if all administrative power 
within the Church were exercised in the last resort by a com- 
paratively small body of enfranchised members. The baptismal 
franchise is essential te the national character of the Church. 
It is because every baptized citizen may, if he or she will, 
claim a direct interest in the National Church that the Church 
of England has, despite many faults and failings, been suc- 
cessful, I think, above all other Churches in winning and 
keeping, during many critical days of religious disquietude, 
the allegiance of men and women whose nature or temper, 
while it leads them to shrink, perhaps unreasonably, from 
overt profession, yet minds and hearts by an 
irresistible impulse to the sanctities of religious faith and 
practice. This was almost certainly the view with which the 
Representative Church Council decided to confer the franchise 
upon all adult baptized citizens who should declare themselves 
to be members of the Church. 

The majority in favour of the baptismal franchise was 
remarkable; for it was a majority of all the three Houses of 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity; and the majority was propor- 
tionately larger among the Bishops than among the Clergy, 
and larger among the Clergy than among the Laity. The 
Church is now free to seck, and I hope to gain, from the State 
the liberty of action which is as desirable in the interest of 
the State as of the Church herself; and to seek it and gain it 
without any sacrifice or compromise of fhe relation in which 
she has stood for so many centuries to the people of England.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. Wewnpon. 

The Deanery, Durham. } 


draws their 


AN INDEMNITY FROM GERMANY. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘*‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—This question, the subject of an article in your issue of 
March 1st,is one of such seriousness, involving questions alike of 
international honour and policy,that it is clearly most desirable 
that all material facts bearing on it should be brought fully 
into the light. That is evidently recognized by your article, 
which purports to give “‘ the sequence of events in relation to 
the financial demands on Germany,” going back for that pur- 
pose as far as April 2nd, 1917. ‘The writer then proceeds to 
quote President Wilson’s famous utterance of January 8th, 
1918. But already three days previously another utterance, 
most unaccountably overlooked by your article, and yet touch- 
ing this country even more closely, had been delivered on 
January 5th, 1918. On that day the Prime Minister addressed 
the Conference of Trade which for 
careful deliberateness is probably unique amongst his pro- 
houncements. He told his audience that he had “ during the 
last few days taken special pains to ascertain the view and the 
attitude of representative men of all sections of thought and 
opinion in 


Unionists in a speech 


the country,” and amongst them he specifically 
mentioned the Labour leaders, Mr. Asquith, Viscount Grey, 








and certain representatives of the great Dominions. He ther 
proceeded :— 

“T am glad to be able to say as a result of all these dis- 
cussions that although the Government are alone responsibl« 
for the actual language I propose using, there is national agree- 
ment as to the character and purpose of our war aims an’! 
peace conditions, and in what I say to you to-day, and through 
you to the world, I can venture to claim that I am speaking 
not merely the mind of the Government but of the nation and 
of the Empire as a whole.” 

This impressive exordium is followed by the general statement 
of our war aims, in which the following passage occurs :— 

“The first requirement, therefore, always put -forward by 
the British Government and their Allies, has been the complete 
restoration, political, territorial. and economic, of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and such reparation as can be made for 
the devastation of its towns and provinces. This is no demanil 
for war indemnity, such as that imposed on France b» 
Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt to shift the cost of 
warlike operations from one belligerent to another, which 
may or may not be defensible.” 

This solemn declaration may have been repudiated or super 
seded by some later one as broad-based and deliberate, but if 
so, I cannot find or recall it. It binds equally the speaker and 
those whom he associated with himself, with their tacit consent, 
in his utterance. It is straightforward; it is explicit; it can 
fairly be described, as it is in your contemporary’s article, as 
“the pledged word of the country.” If breach of faith be a 
charge, it must lie against the country as a whole, though 
doubtless in chief measure against the responsible Government. 

Can such a charge be fairly made ? Can we honourably assert 
that what counts is not our intention solemnly expressed while 
we were nerving ourselves for the final death-grip of the war, 
but a claim set up in the hour of victory ? Have we so scon 
and so completely forgotten our own moral condemnation of 
Brest-Litovsk ? These questions cut deep, and each man must 
meet them for himself: all | here contend for is that they 
cannot fully be met without reference to the declaration urbi 
et orbi of January 5th, 1918. 

Into the more practical side of the matter, with which your 
article ends, I do not venture, beyond pointing out how clearly 
marked in the speech of January 5th is the distinction between 
reparation—on which all are agreed—and indemnity—on which 
there is so much searching of heart. How much would in any 
left for the after the first is 
is a question to which events in Germany may before long 
supply such an answer as will make the distinction between 
the two, whether on the ethical or the economic side, a purely 


Joun N. 


case be second, satisfied, 


academic one.—I am, Sir, &c., BaRrRAN. 

51 Rutland Gate. 

[We are sorry that we overlooked Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment. Had we remembered it we certainly should have men 
tioned it in our sequence of events. But surely what Mr. Lloyd 
George said then was in a very real sense superseded by the 
On January 5th, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George was 
speaking not to Germany but to those of his countrymen whom 
he particularly wished to conciliate. He was trying to prove 
that his policy and theirs were substantially identical. We do 
not mean to defend Mr. Lloyd George’s words, which we think 
were very unwise. 


Armistice terms. 


we still cannot see the least 
justification for the charge that the Government have broken 
a pledge. On January 5th, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George said that 
shifting the cost of the war from one belligerent to another 
might or might not be defensible. When the Armistice terms 
were drawn up he had decided to defend such a shifting. The 
Armistice terms gave to the Allies complete freedom of financial 
action—no one disputes that—and Germany signed those terms. 
If Mr. Lloyd George be open to the charge that he has broken 
a pledge, must not the same thing be true of President Wilson? 
For Mr. Wilson declared, when his country entered the war, 
that no indemnities would be demanded, yet in the terms of the 
Armistice complete freedom as to all future financial demands 
is reserved to the United States as well as to the Allies.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


Nevertheless, 


LABOUR DEMANDS IN THE COAL 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
correspondent 


TRADE. 


22nc1) 
assumes that the proposals for nationalization of mines imply 
that the State as owner will encash the profits (if any) of the 
industry. It is to explore 
inward purpose and ultimate 
are the impelling 1iovement. The 
ment are not in ignorance of these 

fully realized by their active officials in the various coalfields. 
It is very inconvenient to admit such knowledge, but it is 
above all things necessary to 


Sir,—Your “ Director ” (February 


necessary more thoroughly the 


ns of the energetic men who 


force in this 1 Govern- 


aims, which are 


face the facts and to recognize 
that the keen logical minds of the ardent leaders (who are not 
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the avowed official spokesmen) of the present agitation will 

undoubtedly carry with them the younger element in the 

Vederation.—I am, Sir, &e., A Sree, Director. 
NATIONALIZATION OF Mines—tHE ActcslL PROGRAMME. 

‘1) The coal mines to be nationalized; i.ec., taken over from 
present owners by the Government and vested in it. 

(2) The mines (including all works necessary to their opera- 
tion) to he handed over hy the Government by perpetual lease 
to the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

(3) The sale of coal to be effected by the Federation on behalf 
ef the several groups of pits: and the gross proceeds to be 
credited to the various pits in proportions to be agrecd between 
the Federation and the several Committees representing the 
groups. 

(4) The entire cost of working, other than wages, to be borne 
by the Exchequer, including new machinery, pit timber, rail- 
way and other transport, new sinkings, &e 

(5) The gross proceeds of sale of coal to be distributed (a) in 
nianagement salaries, including Federation and Group officials; 
(b) in accident and sick insurance; (ec) in fixed wages of £1 a 
tizy and bonuses which shall absorb the balance of gross 
proceeds, 

(i) No new admissions to labour force to be granted without 
echsent of the Groun Committees, and on such terms (e.g., 
premium, nomination, grade, and the like) as the groups may 
determine. 

(7) A retiring miner to be at liberty to disnose for cash of his 
privilege as “‘ original participater ” to a successor; and, 
further, to receive a fixed pension for his own life and two 
enccessive lives, which may he commuted for a capital sum, 
in form of debenture guaranteed by the State, and saleable. 

(8) The price of coal to be fixed by the Federation, which 
shall strictly control output, and set up its own selling agencies 
at home and abroad, 

‘$) As a general rule, the working week shall not exceed 
twenty-four hours, with one menth’s holiday at full pay, free 
housing, coal, and lighting. 

(10) The fixed weekly wage of £6 to be guaranteed by the 
Pschequer. 

i11) As coal is a national necessity, its provision to he a 
State obligation (like roads), irrespective of specific balance 
ef profit and loss, For the present the requisitions of the 
Federation shall be placed on the Estimates of the Board of 
‘Prade. It would, therefore, be unnecessary to present balance- 
sheets of working of the mines. 

‘12) To secure the smooth working of the scheme the amalga- 
mation of all craft Unions dealing with coal in the Federation 
i- essential. 

(13) No charge of any kind whatever to he imposed on the 
ining industry in respect of compensation, if any, to existing 
ewners. No payment, annuel or otherwise, to be exacted from 
the Federation for the lease of the mines and works. 

It will be seen that the scheme in effect gives beneficial 
ewnership of the mines to the existing bedy of miners, who 
have a transferable interest in their privilege, and who become 
actually capitalist shareholders of the preperties. ‘* National- 
ization” is thus a mere misleading phrase; and “ Sccialism ” 
} even less meaning in connexion with this programme. 
‘The State undertakes unlimited liability and gives undefined 
guarantees, the miners taking the entire gross revenues. 
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{To tur Eprror cr tHe “ Srretator.’’] 
S:n,—In your of February 15th, under the heading 
* Labour Demands in the Coal Trade,"’ ‘‘ Employer ” states: 
“The plain matter of fact is, the average man employed in col- 
lieries or mines does not care to earn more than a certain sum 


” 


issue 


per week.”” I don’t know what “ Employer” means by the 
‘average "man. I don’t know whether there is an “ average 
man or not. But I feel quite sure that, with respect to coal- 


hewers, the employers and mine managers of Northumberland 
end Durham will strongly disapprove of such a statement. 
Bearing upon the above-mentioned statement, can ** Employer ” 
inform your readers who setiles the tonnage prices at new 
collieri Then perhaps we will see how “ Eimployer ” recon- 
ciles his answer with the obrervation referred to. If he fails 
te answer the question satisfactorily, I hope he will withdraw 
such a damaging and disparaging oneration. While I depre- 
cate most strongly the barbaric methed of striking to gain 
certain ends, I cannot tolerate the assiduity of the coal-hewer 
heing impeached.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Bb. Currer. 
2 Buteland Terrace, Newbiggin-by-Sea. 


‘ “ 
ese? 





{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator."’] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that the letter in your issue of March Ist 
bearing the signature ‘One of the Public ” will be widely 
The writer of it says many things that badly wanted 
There is evident just now, even in quarters where one 


read, 

saying. 
would least expect it, an extraordinary disinclination to oppose 
some of the most mischievous fallacies put forward in the sup- 
and an equally extraordinary diffi- 
of the 


posel interests of Labour, 


dence in setting out the strong points on the side 


general public, which is also ultimately, if they would only 














ee _) 
recognize it, the side of the workers also. Every one at any 
rate feels he is on safe ground if he abuses the “ profiteer,” 
That iniquitous individual, if he is not mainly an abstre ction, 
or sometimes, let it be said with bated breath, a munition 
worker or even a miner, has no friends. Granted that it js 
natural this should be so. Yet there is a great deal of loose 
talk about the iniquity of profits as such. The ideal of the 
Labour Party appears to be a world where no employer or 
capitalist can earn much more than 3 per cent. and where 10 
large fortunes are ever made. If that world is ever realized, it 
will be one without real prosperity or future, and the working 
classes in the end will suffer severely. You cannot have a 
flourishing economic condition—full employment, low prices, 
cheap production—except where trade is good; that is, where 
capital and manufacturing ability can earn substantial 
rewards, A jealous attempt to keep all profits down to a bare 
minimum while maintaining wages at a high level will result 
in general stagnation, a stereotyped mediocrity, a lack of all 
elasticity and spring in the economic world, and ultimately an 
inevitable fall in real, if not in nominal, wages; for it will 
prevent that accumulation of floating capital eagerly seeking 
investment which flies like quicksilver to the weak places in 
the industrial fabric, repairs losses, supports energy and initia- 
tive, and is the very life-blood of commerce. 

The mischief is that so many people will not carry their 
economic thinking far enough. After all, what happens to high 
profits when they are carned ? At the worst they are lavishly 
spent on Iuxuries—fine houses, furniture, motor-cars, and so 
en. Well, at any rate this goes to support the trades con- 
cerned, and to find wages and employment for the men engage 
in them; and thovgh it is net desirable that too much should 
be spent in this way, it is entirely natural and proper that a 
certain proportion of the national income should be expended 
on such commodities. Or do we really want to do away with 
all costly and artistic objects, to abolish fine craftsmanship, and 
ruin the bighl® skilled artificer ? But of course the greater 
part of prefits is saved and invested; that is, it goes to fori 
the capital of new industrial enterprises and manufactures 
which give employment and wages to the workers. The greater 
the amount that is invested in this way, the greater is the 
demand for Jabour, and this by an infallible economic law 
must automatically result in a rise of wages. The facts of the 
world amply bear this out. Where profits are wages are 
good. America, which in regard to high wages and comfort of 
living is the workers’ Paradise, is also the country where the 
most colossal fortunes are made. But we live to-day in a maze 
In the same breath the leaders of Labour 


good, 


of vicious circles. 
condemn all Government interference and demand the nation- 
alization of mines and railways. We take away from landlords 
the natural economic increase that the law of 
demand would have given them in their rents, and then hold 
up our hands in mingled sorrow and anger when we find that 
they have ceased to build houses. We abolish the leveliing 
operation of free competition by fixing prices, and then thunder 
against the “ profiteer ” for selling at the rates fixed by Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bonar Law having taxed away the “‘ excess ”’ profits 
of manufacturers (often not very excessive in view of the 
necessary outlay for new and expensive plant), and thus eur- 
tailed their normal investment fund, now with a fine gesture 
urges his victims not to fail in initiative or courage, but to 
fling into the economic breach the savings which, through hi: 


supply and 


| own action, are mainly non-existent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Worcester College, Oxford. P. E. Roserrs. 


(To tHe Epitor cr tHE ‘ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have not seen the following points referred to in con- 
nexion with the miners and their wages. Not only the public, 
but the miners’ wives in many cases, do not know the wages 
that the men earn. I have been on the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mittee and on the War Pensions Committee since they were 
first started, and I have seen on several occasions the astonish- 
ment of the wife or mother on being told what was the average 
wages of the husband or son for so many months prior tv 
enlistment. Not many weeks ago a mother appeared before the 
Pensions Committee for an increased allowance on account of 
loss to the family in respect of a son at the war. She assure.l 
the Committee that the son handed to her his wages every week, 
thirty shillings or so, out of which the mother kept her son— 
board, lodging, clothes, and pocket-money. When the employers’ 
certificate was read that the young man had earned an average 
of over three pounds a week it was suggested to the mother 
that the son had divided his pay, and had given to his mother 
just half from one pocket and had retained the other half in 
the other pocket, and she agreed that it must be so. Again, 
many times it had been found that a miner carning pounds a 
week gave his wife, say, 25s. towards the household expenses, 
and when it was suggested by the Committee that a larger sum 
should be handed to the wife her reply was that she knew 
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nothing about her husband’s earnings. Another point: in mans 
eases the separation and other allowances from the Government 
amount to much more than the wives ever had from their 
husbands. Thus the wives have spent more than before in 
what may be called luxuries: furniture, clothes for self and 
family. The wives of men still at work notice all this, and 
I cannot help thinking that, having insisted on receiving more 
from the men, these are now agitating to get from some one 
such a sum as will replace what they had before for their own 
personal luxury. Many times have the Committee regretted 
that these allowances did not denend on what the wife had 
received without any reference to the man’s wages.—I am, Sir, 
&e., MIpianp. 


[To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I should like to supplement the letter of “ Director” in 
the Spectator. I agree with every word he says, but I wish 
to bring before your readers some other aspects of the question. 

(1) Surely the business of a colliery-owner is not a dishonest 
one. If it is honest, he should be entitled to fair treatment. 
and not maligned in proportion to his success. If it is 
dishonest, then I for one would not stay in it a moment. 

(2) When the to raise money for the war, 
imposed an Excess Profits Tax of 80 per cent., colliery-owners 


Government, 


were muleted in an additional 15 per cent. to make good losses | 


on poor collieries; that is, no colliery can make more than 
5 per cent.—Is. in the pound—over pre-war profits. The owners 
agreed, through patriotic motives, to this 95 per cent. impost, 
yet they have had no thanks; they have been mere abused than 
all other industries, which have paid only 80 per cent. Why 
there have this discrimination? Why should 
collieries not have heen on the same footing as engine ts? This 
95 per cent. Excess Tax should settle all talk of “ profiteering,” 
yet I notice that charge is often levelled by those who ought 
to know better. Moreover, other businesses may have been able 
considerably to increase their prices, while the coal-owner has 
been subject to the Coal Prices Limitation Act. 

(3) I among the suggestions to settle the miners’ 
grievances this proposal, that the profits of a colliery should 
he divided proportionately one-third to the owners, one-third 
to the State, and one-third to the men. This pronosal varies, 
but the idea is always the same; the owner is to share with the 
men after they have been paid their properly earned wages. 
I ask why this discrimination against colliery-owners. I notice 
that Harreds had last year a profit of about £360,000. Are 
they asked to pay out £120,000 to their shareholders, 
£120,000 to the State, and the remaining £120,000 to their shop 
assistants and workers? If a farmer makes £509 a year out 
of his farm, is he to take £100, hand over £100 t» the State, 
and £100 to his labourers ? If these industries are not to share 
in this fashion, why is the miner to be specially favoured ? 

(4) The Government and the country want increased output; 
the men want more money. Let me suggest a fair plan wherebs 
both may get what they want. Let the Government find out 
what is the average output from each colliery per man em- 
ployed for, say, the last five or ten years, and if that cutput can 
be by 10 per cent., or as high as you please, the 
colliery-owner should pay a certain bonus. His management 
are the same, and he is getting the full benefit of his 
machinery, therefore a share of the profit can legitimately gc 
to the workers; but all should share, miners, surface-workers, 
managers, cashier, down to the office-hoy. 

(5) T have an intimate knowledge of collieries 
and T say unhesitatingly there is no real grievance. 
know, there is a war wage of 3s. per day per man, which wav 
wage is paid even on what is called Idle Saturday; that is, the 
men get twelve payments for eleven working days. This pay- 
ment of money on a day when no work is done does not tend to 
increase output.—I am, Sir, &e., CouiteRY-OWNER. 


should been 


observe 


increased 


costs 


and miners, 
As you 








THE WAM GRAVES. 
(To THe Epizor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
In the have read on the 
above subject, and I have seen all those which have appeared 
in the Spectator, I have not observed that a matter of the 
greatest importance has been touched upon—namely, durability. 
Of what service is a memorial, especially if it be exposed to the 
weather, if durability be not considered? To rain and frost, 
in some parts of Europe very severe, these memorials will be 
A standing cross of stone or marble is one of the most 
fragile forms that can be selected. The mere fact of cutting 
a cross form out of a slab is very likely to weaken the fibre cf 
the material at the point of junction between the arms and the 
stem. The cross is a wood form. Cut it in stone and it is 
exceedingly top-heavy. The customary arrangement is to set 
up the stone cross on a square step; the lower end of the stem 
is set in a recess sunk in the top of the step stone. Rain-water 


Sie, various articies and letters I 


exposed. 








| 


out of the upright, and eventually tumbles over. The same 
agents are at work on the arms of the cross. Let a hundred 
years elapse and where will many of these standing crosses be * 
Our ancestors, so far as I know, seldom made use of a standing 
cross over a tomb, and certainly not of the flimsy type now 
in vogue. They made use of the recumbent stone with the crees, 
cut in the same stone, reposing on the top. As long as the 
stone lasted so did the memorial. The goed, solid, upstanding 
stone came in later, not cut out of a miserable paving slab, but 
at least five or six inches thick. How easy, in the present case, 
to carve the cross as large as the stone will permit on the face 
of this standing stone, the inscription cut upon the field of the 
stone. Here is something as durable as the stone itself, and 
if carefully set in the ground good to stand for many centuries. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Somers Ciarke. 
Cairo, Egypt, February 18th. 





AFGHANISTAN AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If Persia is entitled to send a Delegation to Paris—and, 
forsooth, to offer its bankrupt self as a member of the League 
of Nations—how is it that Afghanistan, that country so quietly 
loyal throughout the war, is not represented ? The reported 
formation of a League of Central Asian Khanates under the 
hegemony of the Amir of Kabul, followed by the sudden and 
sad end to the career of the able and loyal ruler who, doubtless, 
engineered that League, add their weight to other signs that 
the Peace Conference and League of Nations should take the 
from the Caspian to the Hindu Kush and 
It is too late for Ka’ul to send Dele- 
Society amongst ils 


great territory 
beyond under its aegis. 
gates, but the Central Asian 
members those who, being subjects of our King, know Afghan- 
Should not our Foreign 


numbers 


istan and its rights and interests best. 
or India Office invite from among those members Delegates 
who, appearing before the Peace Conference, will present the 
just claims of Afghanistan and, in some measure, of the 
Khanates also?—I am, Sir, &e., A.C. Yate, Lieut.-Col., 

Hon. Sec., Centra! Asian Soci 


Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 





FISHING VLEET. 


** SpectaTor.’’] 


ABOUT A STATE 
(To tHe Epitox OF THE 
Sir,—You have been very generous with your columns in this 
matter of the ocean, and have elicited much data of publie 
interest. I do not presume to do more than briefly sum up. 
The letter of February 15th over the well-known initials of 
*G. C. L. H.” discloses such a yield from the Faroe Islands 
that, in the words of the writer, “ the Pacific cannot beat this, 
nor Labrador nor Newfoundland.” But does not that add to, 
and not detract from, the scandal that our public gets no 
nearer to cheap fish ? From the evidence Lord Morris gave our 
“Resources”? Committee I affirm that excellent chilled fish 
from Labrador can be sold in the interior markets of England 
—hake and haddock and cod—for fourpence a pound instead of 


say eighteenpence, only that “ rings”’ of distributors intercept 
it with the determination to keep prices at the top noteh. 
Billingsgate, the N.S.F.P.A., Fishmongers’ Hall, prefer high 


prices, almost famine prices, even though, as they admit them- 
selves, such prices involve a restricted consumption. ‘These 
eminent bodies seem annoyed when we point out that if they 
would but sell six pounds to us consumers at fourpence where 
they now sell one pound at a shilling they would be better off, 
and our bellies would fill with something more assimilable 
than these east winds. That a hungry community—hungry for 
food, still hungrier for non-tax revenue—is going to prostrate 
itself at the shrjne of Billingsgate when Venus after four 
thousand years has risen from the ocean to distribute the 
very pamphlets of “G. C. L. H.” and the N.S.F.P.A. is most 
improbable. With sterling exchange on New York looming up 
in a very few weeks, or at most six months, at four dollars 
the sovereign, I was greatly interested on February Vth to 
listen to Mr. Bigland, the Member for Birkenhead, speaking 
on the Fish and Revenue question in the House of Common 

Mr. Bigland told us in a very vivid speech that so rich is our 
Empire’s cold northern ocean in fish of that high quality which 
only goes with the cold waters, that if we intensively culti- 
vated that ocean for fresh fish exports to all the markets of the 
Mediterranean and to the Indies East and West, our State 
fishing fleets might come to export ten million tons a year; and 
he added, on the authorit; of Professor Elliott, that the vearly 


fish consumption of the Pribyloff Islands seal herd may be 
reckoned at six million tons, or six times the total consumption 
of fish in these islands. Ten million tons of fish exports! Let us 
suppose its average export value even fourpence a pound. Here, 


with the dollar at four shillings instesd of the normal five, is a 
brand-new export of over four hundred millions sterling to 
assist our exchange, which is about to involve our finance in 


finds its way in time to this recess, followed by frost and | the most serious complications.—I am, Sir, &., 


vegetation, agents ever at work. The stem js loosened, pushed 


Moreton Frewen. 


Carlton Club, 
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POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Smr,—Last November I attended in London the Poor Law Con- 
ference, to which came representatives from all the Boards of 
Guardians throughout England. There were present men and 
women (one of the best speeches I heard there was delivered 
by a woman) of all classes and of all kinds of political ten- 
dencies. For the first time I met people who approved of Dr. 
Addison’s scheme for handing over the Poor Law administra- 
tion to paid “ experts.” It was but a few who approved. The 
majority there were against it. Some seemed inclined, like the 
Widow Machree’s dog, to “ go a part of the way with every- 
body.” Those in favour of it seemed moved by the idea that 
in this event they might touch the Treasury to increase the 
money already devoted to Poor Law Relief. (They forgot that 
a harassed Chancellor might be tempted to transfer some of 
his burdens, such as unemployed donations, on to the wretched 
ratepayer!) Again, some were moved to pity the ratepayer in 
certain isolated districts, the names of which have figured in 
the newspapers in connexion with regrettable scandals, arising 
from extravagance and maladministration. Apart from these 
few at the Conference, I have never met any people in favour 
of Dr. Addison’s scheme. In brief, the agitation against the 
present Poor Law administration is mainly factitious. I never 
heard of any successful Parliamentary candidate introducing 
the subject in his address at the last Election. Parliament 
has no mandate for the echeme. The man in the street had 
enough of “experts” with the Land Valuation scheme. 
Naturally party politicians are inclined to displace Bumble 
ia very painstaking, sympathetic Bumble a Vheure qu’il est!) 
in favour of Tadpole and Taper. There will be numbers of 
well-paid jobs to be given away then to their political adherents 
and their relations. The present Boards of Guardians could 
well and economically carry out all suggested reforms. Why 
upset the baby with the dirty bath-water? Even if the Govern- 
ment introduce such a scheme, they ought to leave it to local 
option whether it shall he adopted or not.—I am, Sir, &e., 


llam, Ashbourne. G. DALRYMPLE. 





THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. 
(To THe Eprron or THE “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sm,—Amid all the recent talk about improving the status of 
the teacher not a word has yet been said on behalf of the 
University Professor. Not long ago increased grants were pro- 
posed, but when we consider the rapid rise in the cost of living 
the salaries suggested (£500-£650) are now far from adequate. 

Professors are a silent and patient race, and the unfortunate 
men who have been trying to bring up a family on a salary 
often little over £300 a year have only too frequently allowed 
their sense of injustice to be stifled by the indifference of high- 
minded colleagues who are themselves unmarried or else have 
a large private income to which their professorial salary is but 
a pleasing appendage. 

Unable to live on his bare salary, the Professor looks else- 
where, and at last an outside appointment—often 
several in the same year—as Examiner to some College 
Board. His new work is most exacting and wearing. He has 
now no leisure or energy to purste the research he had taken 
up with such zeal. With very few exceptions our most brilliant 
scholars have no chance of producing good work; what they 
had begun so well deteriorates in quality and quantity, and 
much valuable research is lost to the world. It is not thus 
that we can hold our own in competing with other countries 
hetter organized, but no more intellectually gifted than ours. 

But it is in relation to the student that the underpayment 
of University Professors is seen to be most positively evil, de- 
structive, and deplorable in its effects. Distressed by financial 
worries, their minds ever occupied with the thought of external 
papers to set and scripts to mark, the teachers come to look 
upon their College lectures as a corvée to be hurried through, 
and they only too frequently appear before their students 
with enfeebled bodies, jaded spirits, and dulled intellect. The 
electricity has gone out of their lives; they do not and cannot 
bring to their lecture-rooms that zest and joy in self-expression 
which impel a man to force his personality upon his class. 
Monotony and ennui are the inevitable result. 

The salary of University Professors should 
£1,000 a year; many professional men, even in small provincial 
towns, earn more than that. The income of specialists often 
amounts to several thousands, and it is as a specialist that the 
Professor is appointed to hold a Chair—.£1,000 is, therefore, not 
too much to expect. That this is no fancy figure is proved by 
the advertisement recently issued inviting applications for two 
Chairs in the University of Birmingham at £1,000 a year. 

The present policy of low salaries is bad business. ‘There is 
serious discontent among University teachers, and often a 


secures 
or 


be raised to 





desire at all and any cost to get out of the profession; there 
are, indeed, few Professors who would not dissuade their sons | 


from taking up their fathers’ career. If the nation Persists in 
getting its Professors “on the cheap,” it must not complain 
if in return for its money it gets results that are themselves 
shoddy and cheap.—I am, Sir, &., A Prortessor. 





LADY RITCHIE’S GHOST STORY. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The last time I saw Lady Ritchie the conversation hap- 
pened to turn on ghosts, in which she appeared interested. On 
my asking her whether she had ever seen one, she told me the 
following, which may interest some of your readers. She was 
about fourteen or fifteen at the time, and was living in her 
well-known house at Kensington. She went one evening into 
her father’s study to fetch a book, and found him sitting in his 
chair at his writing-table with his back turned to her. She 
stood watching him for some seconds, being surprised to find 
him there when she thought him still out. While doing so she 
heard the latchkey turn in the hall-door, and Mr. Thackeray 
himself walked in. She said she could only account for the 
apparition by supposing her father had been very tired on his 
homeward walk, and that his mind, anticipating the comforts 
of his library and chair, had projected itself to the haven 
where it would be.—I am, Sir, &c., Louise Smoy. 
Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 





WESLEY'S ANTIDOTE FOR AGE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—It struck this reader, a Wesley enthusiast, as a suggestive 
coincidence that the very interesting article on ** Compulsory 
Youth” in last week’s Spectator chanced to be published on 
the eve of the anniversary of Wesley’s death. On March 2nd, 
1791, the veteran died, declaring, as though beginning life under 
exciting and joyous auspices: “‘ The best of all is, God is with 
us.” His ‘ youth ” was not compulsory excepting in the sense 
that the love of Christ constrained him, but it lasted eighty- 
eight years. Note the entry in his journal on his last birthday. 
He was at Bridlington. Two days previously he had preached 
twice—-“a day of satisfaction,” he called it. “ This day I enter 
into my eighty-eighth year. For above eighty-six years I found 
none of the infirmities of old age; my eyes did not wax dim, 
neither was my natural strength abated.” What was the secret 
of what Mr Augustine Birrell describes as “ the most amazing 
record of human experience ever penned or endured ’’? T think 
it was twofold. Virst, physical—early rising, generally preach- 
ing at five in the morning: “‘ one of the most healthy exercises 
in the world,” Wesley said; much travelling, chiefly on horse- 


back, and constant change of air. Second, religious: “I feel 
and I grieve, but by the grace of God I never fret.” If I may 


quote Mr. Birrell again, Wesley “ never knew what depression 
of spirits meant, though he had much to try him—suits in 
Chancery and a jealoas wife.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Epwarp Hariow. 





THE FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow us the opportunity of calling attention as 
briefly as possible to the meeting which is being held next Wed- 
nesday, March 12th, at 8 o’clock at the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, by the Fight the Famine Council ? Last November Mr. 
Hoover warned usthat in all probability forty millions of North 
Russians would be in the grip of starvation, and he 
anticipated the most “dreadful results.”” To-day we learn that 
seventy-five per cent. of the population of Poland is destitute, 
that in Bucharest out of a population of some three hundred 
thousand there are two hundred and fifty deaths daily, that 
the mortality from starvation in Germany is reckoned at about 
three-quarters of a million, and that at Diisseldorf no less than 
e.ghty per cent.of infants are dying for want of proper nourish- 
ment. If the appalling death-roll is to be checked, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should give its utmost support to the 
men who are endeavouring to cope effectively with this giganti 
problem, and to those who are trying to remove the causes of 
economic instability which are driving vast areas in Europe 


soon 


” 


into anarchy.—We are, Sir, &c., 
EGtantyNne J&B. 
Bank Chambers, 329 High Holborn, W.C. 2. 


Emity M. Lear. 





LATE BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER. 

[To tHe Epitox or THE ‘‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Will you permit me the privilege of your columns to say 

that, having been entrusted with the preparation the 

biography of the late Bishop Boyd Carpenter, to be published 

by Mr. John Murray, I shall be grateful for any of his letters ? 

Those who are «it«’ enough to lend them to me may be assured 

that they will be kept securely and returned quickly.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Henry D. A. Masor. 
Copgrove Rectory, Burton Leonard, Harrogate. 
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A FREAK OF NATURE. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
-There is at present an occasional visitor to the orna- 
mental water in St. James’s Park, a black-headed gull, which 
js a striking example of melanism. When on the wing this 
bird appears to be a dusky, brownish black all over, except 
the tail, which is pure white.—I am, Sir, &., W. M. Crook. 
The Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


S1R, 








NO TICE.—When or Articles are signed 


with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or 


“* Correspondence ” 
are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
of sufficient importance to 


is 


considered interest and warrand 


publication. 


POETRY. 
soumetiiiliinedingii 
* WELCOME, LIFE! ” 

Tue boys who came from park and hall 

Right gallantly they led and fell. 
Did those who own no land at all 

Into the furnace flames of hell 
Follow At the close 
’Tis hard to choose ’twixt these and those. 





less bravely? 


Now is the day of Promise, now 
The waning years have made us wise. 
Yet morning lifts a troubled brow 
And night returns with restless eyes. 
Old unforgotten feuds endure: 
Whence comes the light? Where lies the cure? 


Not in the revel, night by night. 
Not in the rew revolt from awe, 
Not in proud ciaims of ancient right, 
Not in loud mobs defying law, 
Not in the jealous party call, 


But in love’s watchword, “ Each for all.’”’ 


Stand, England, in thine hour of choice 
To justice and to freedom true: 
Thy men and women be one voice 
To render rich and poor their due. 
So shall the world through travail-pain 
(O.! brave new-world) be born again. 








BOOKS. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
Provessorn Farranp of Yale has produced a most interesting 
sketch of the history of the United States from the first English 
Colonies to the present day. He avoids the complexities of 
American party politics, and fixes his attention on the main 
causes, economic and social, which underlie the 


primarily 
amazing development of the great Republic. He is especially 
impressed with the significance of the West in American history, 
and brings out more clearly than any other historian of our 
acquaintance the far-reaching importance of the westward 
movement of population which began after the close of the War 
of Independence in 1783. We may freely confess that we 
conceived a high opinion of Professor Farrand’s impartiality 
when we had read his chapter on that war. Few American 
scholars of repute have had the courage to admit, as he does, 
that the traditional theory of the revolt of the American Colonies 
—the good old Whig view which was revived in recent years 
by Sir George Trevelyan The Colonies, as he 
had enjoyed a wide measure of self-government, and had 
New 
Engiand especially throve under the protection of the Naviga- 
The 
colonists resented the Stamp Act, but they had never objected 


is untenable. 
says, 
benefited greatly by the connexion with Great Britain; 


tion Laws and developed a large shipbuilding industry. 


to the older Acts regulating their trade and imposing duties. 
They tried to distinguish between “ external” and “ internal” 
taxes, and raised the ery of “‘Taxation without representation.” 
3ut James Madison, one of their foremost leaders, admitted 
after the war that “ the line of distinction between the power 
of res i and that of drawing revenue from it, which 


ulating t 


trade 


* The Development of the United States from Colonies to a World Power, 
Max Farrand, London: T. C, and kL. C, Jack. [10s. 6d. net,] 
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was once considered the barrier of our liberties, was found, 
on fair discussion, to be absolutely untenable.’ The colonists 
“ believed as firmly as could be believed that they were fighting 
the battle of English liberty.” But, adds the author, “ Parlia- 
ment was legally and constitutionally in the right,’ whatever 
the Whig Opposition might say. He comments severely on 
the Home Government's tactlessness and obstinacy, but points 
out that each side misunderstood the other. ‘‘It is an inter- 
esting speculation, however, that the United States of British 
America may not have been an impossibility.” Professor 
Farrand thinks that the proposal to establish an Anglican 
Episcopate in America at that critical moment alienated a great 
many Nonconformists. The effect 
the Colonies of the Quebee Act, giving toleration to the Roman 
Catholics, has often 
influence of the scheme for an American Episcopate is seldom 





American unfortunate 


on 


been remarked ; 


the possibly adverse 


noticed. The author accepts Dr. Morison’s estimate that less 
than a third of the colonists were actively hostile to Great Britain, 
and that over half of them remained neutral, while at least 
ten per cent. were loyal throughout. 
the Revolution, he emphasizes its 

| speculation, “ profiteering,’ an extreme reluctance to pay taxes, 
| and riotous methods of protesting against 
laws. 


So far from glorifying 


‘demoralizing effects” 


‘unconstitutional ’ 
It will be clear from this that Professor Farrand is an 


impartial and dispassionate historian, though his admiration 


of his country is fully expressed in later chapters. 

His exposition of the part played by the West in the making of 
| America is, as we have said, the chief feature of the book. When 
British troops were withdrawn, there were few white settlers 
rush westward began in 1783, 
and, it may be said, has never ceased. ‘wo years later there 
By 1790 


there were over one hundred thousand in Kentucky and Ten- 


ut the 


west of the Alleghanies. 


were over twenty thousand people in Kentucky. 
nessee. Meanwhile Congress had negotiated with the States 
for the transfer of any claims which they might have to the 
interior, and had become the owner, in trust for the new nation, of 
two hundred million acres north and west of the Ohio River. 
Congress, not any one State, was thus regarded from the firs! 
as the authority over the Western settlers, who became 
doctrinated with a sentiment for the Union as opposed to State 
rights. Another important fact is that from the Revolution 
| until the Napoleonic Wars had ceased there was very little 
emigration to America, For forty years the Republic was not 
troubled with alien immigrants, and thus had time to settie 
down and consolidate itself. The population that streamed 
westward—in such numbers that by 1820 a third of the nation 
was living west of the Alleghanies—was remote from all European 


in 


influences, in days when travel was difficult and costly, and 
became the most distinctively American part of America. As 
it grew in numbers, its political influence increased ; the fronties 





came to play a greater part in affairs. It was by no accident 
that Andrew Jackson, beloved of the Southern frontiersmen, 
inaugurated the modern kind of democracy, with a political 


‘spoils system,” which « 


** machine’ and a usted for ever the 
old class-government that, as the author note 
its sympathy for the political and social traditions of Great 
3ritain. Nor was it an accident that thrust that typical son 
of the Middle West, Abraham Lincoln, into the leading place 
at the very crisis of the struggle between North and South. 
It is not untrue to say, indeed, that the West decided that con- 
flict in favour of the Union. Professor Farrand outlines the 
wonderful development of the “‘ West,” which first meant the 
country up to the Mississippi; then took in, by the purchase 
of 1803 from France, the vast region called ‘‘ Louisiana ” which 
extended to the Rockies north of Texas; and finally, after the 
war with Mexico, absorbed Texas and California and the inter- 
vening areas. By 1860 more than half the American people 
was living west of the Alleghanies and outside the older States 
with whom George III. and Lord North came to 
A generous, not to say extravagant, distribution of the public 
land tempted multitudes to “go West,’ and the steamboat, 
followed after twenty years by the railway, made it possible 
The cry 


long retained 





blows. 


for them to reach the seemingly illimitable prairies. 
of “ 
Destiny,” which led to the annexation of the Spanish-American 


Develop the Country ” was succeeded by that of ‘* Manifest 


lands and of Oregon and to the purchase of Alaska—‘ Seward’s 
Folly.” 
part of it is the ease with which the hordes of settlers and alien 
immigrants settled down and governed themselves in a relatively 


The so-called 


It is an extraordinary story, and not the least wonderful 


| peaceful and orderly fashion. war in Kan 
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between partisans of the North and those of*the South was an 
exception which proved the rule. 

Professor Farrand deals briefly with the Civil War. Had it 
been fought a generation earlier, the South, he thinks, might 
have won. As it was, the West, solid for the Union, turned the 
scale. He goes too far, we may incidentally remark, in saying 
that “ undoubtedly the British upper classes generally either 
sympathized with the South or were not loath to see the Union 
disrupted.” ‘That is far too sweeping. Indeed, he goes on to 
aclmit freely that ** the great body of the British people, because 
of their opposition to slavery, favoured the North” ; the ‘* upper 
classes,’ we may add, were far from unanimous in support 
of the other side. Professor Farrand’s review of America’s 
progress in the last fifty years is well worth reading. He shows 
how the war was followed by a period of rampant materialism, 
and by the era in which the * corporations *’ or limited com- 
panies and Trusts seemed to be all-powerful, under cover of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which was passed to protect the 
negroes in the South, but was construed by the Courts to protect 
almost any one who could complain “against invidious and 
ciscriminating State and local taxes.’ A new era opened, 
says the author, when Mr. Roosevelt became President, for his 
main purpose was “ to break the hold of privilege and to weaken 
the power of wealth.’ The work which that great man began 
is still incomplete. In his final chapter Professor Farrand 
diseusses the evolution of America as a world Power, but he 
abstains from prophecy. His remark, however, that President 
McKinley, after the war with Spain, did not intend to annex 
the Philippines and Porto Rico until he found, during a political 
tour, that the South and West were strongly in favour of annexa- 
tion, is significant. The shrewdest politicians in Washington 
and New York may misread for a time the public opinion of the 
West, though they must be guided by it in the long run. 





DEMOCRACY AND ITS ENEMIES.* 

Two interesting new books by Professor Heernshaw and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell put the case respectively for Democracy and 
for the revolutionary forms of socicty which are advocated eas 
alternatives to Democracy. The two authors are as far esunder 
#s the poles in temper end method. Professor Hearnshew is a 
norme! citizen with a profound belicf in the power of history to 
elucidate current problems. Mr. Russell is 2 born rebel who dis- 
rcgerds the past and tries to predict the future by pure reason 
sivl sentiment. Professor Hearnshaw shows at length how 
modern democracies have evolved, especially in our own country, 
discusses the revolutionary creeds which threaten the social 
order and the rule of the majority, and outlines the reforms that 
he thinks necessery. Mr. Russell dismisses the present state of 
society with a few words of abuse—which are, we think, very 
unphilosophic—«nd examines the new creeds in the hope of 
finding something better end equally practicable. The curious 
thing is thet, when all is seid, the Democrat and the Anarchist 
ore not so far apert in their visions of the future. Both expect 
much of menkind under the influence of education and public 
spirit. Professor Hearnshew hopes that the community will 
show a keener sense of legality and duty, while Mr. Russell 
counts on the perfectibility of the individual. Professor Hearn- 
shaw will be interested to find Mr. Russell denouncing Socialism 
es tyranny, doubting whether Anarchism can establish itself 2s 
« form of government, and rejecting Syndicalism as a counsel of 
despair. On the other hand, Mr. Russell, with his quelified 
cdmiration for ** Guild Socialism” because it encoureges self- 
governing groups as against an omnipotent State, will note thet 
Professor Hearnshaw urges a large measure of devolution, with 
the “creation of new netional councils or sub-perliaments, 
end the enlargement of the spheres of existing county and 
herough councils,’ to counteract the excessive centralization 
from which we ere suffering. Both euthors ettach much im- 
portance to the League of Nations. We emphasize the points 
of similerity between them to show thet when an Anerchist 
tike Mr. Russell faces the practical questions arising in a society, 
he has to admit the necessity of government, however limited in 
scope, and that a convinced Democrat like Professor Hearnshaw 
eon meke an admirable defence of Democracy without cleiming 
that in its present phase it is perfect. 

There is much unconscious humour in Mr. Russell’s book. 
In the Introduction, for instance, he explains that, though 


* (1) Democracy at the Crossways, By F. J, C. Hearnshaw, London: Mae- 
milan, [15s, net |——(2) Roads to Freedom: Socialism, Anarchism and Syndi- 
‘w/ism, By Bertrand Russell, London; Allen and Unwin, (7s, 6d, net.] 








Socialists and Anarchists appear to be actuated by hatred, they 
are really moved by love. Lenin and Trotsky, we are to suppose, 
massacre the educated classes out of sheer philanthropy. He 
tells us that the Anarchist is not necessarily a bomb-thrower, 
and that, after all, Anarchists do not use so many bombs a 
Governments, and “‘ we may therefore dismiss from our minds 
the whole question of violence.” He is honest enough to admit 
that ‘“‘Anarchism attracts to itself much that lies on the border- 
land of inssnity end common crime.’ He is much exercised 
over the question whether in a pure Anarchy a body of citizens 
should have the right to arm themselves and set up a sane 
Government, and, if not, how the Anarchy could restrain such 
rebels without violating its first principle. He discusses very 
gravely the possibility of “‘ abolishing the wege system ’’—on 
Anarchist watchword—and leaving every citizen to consume as 
much es he wanted and to work when he pleased. He would, 
it seems, draw the line at “ Free Beer” or ‘‘ Free Cocaine” 
for all, end he expresses doubt whether a lerge majority of the 
citizens would, in fact, continue to work if they were guaranteed 
@ living in any case. Similer doubts have occurred to many 
plain folk among us, but it is refreshing to find that Mr. Russell's 
acute intellect has perceived one obvious truth. The arguments 
for the Anarchist plan, he says, “ are to my mind sufficient to 
make it seem possible that the plan might succeed, but not 
sufficient to make it so probable that it would be wise to try it.” 
As for Syndicalism, a French revolutionary doctrine which hes 
found edherents here end in America but not in Germany, Mr. 
Russell points out very justly that it offers no clear alternative 
to Parliamentary Democracy :— 

“It must be confessed that Syndicalists haye not presented their 

case in a way which is likely to attract the average citizen. 
Much of what they sey amounts to this: thet a minority, con- 
sisting of skilled workers in vital industries, can, by a strike, 
make the economic life of the whole community impossible, 
end can in this way force their will upon the nation. The action 
aimed at is compared to the seizure of a power-station, by which 
a whole vast system can be paralysed. Such e doctrine is an 
appecl to foree, and is neturally met by an appeal to force on 
the other side. It is useless for the Syndicelists to protest that 
they only desire power in order to promote liberty: the world 
which they are seeking to establish does not, as yet, appeal to 
the effective will of the community, and cannot be stably 
inaugurated until it does do so. Persuasion is a slow process, 
end may sometimes be accelerated by violent methods; to this 
extent, such methods mzy be justified. But the ultimate goal 
of any reformer who aims at liberty can only be reached through 
persuasion. The attempt to thrust liberty by force upon those 
who do not desire what we consider liberty must always prove a 
failure ; and Syndicalists, like other reformers, must ultimately 
rely upon persuesion for success.” 
M. Sorel, the chief Syndicalist advocate, treats the generel 
strike as a power in reserve which will never be used, but others 
are less prudent. The Syndicelists are opposed to the State 
and to Stete Socialism. They would have each industry self- 
governing. The miners, for example, would control the mines, 
and the operative bakers the supply of bread; but if the miner 
wented bread or the baker some cozl, we are not told how the 
problem would be adjusted. As for Socialism, Mr. Russell 
politely rejects the Marxian economic theory, declares that 
majority rule would be much the same under a Socialist Govern- 
ment 2s under any other, apart of course from the confiscation 
of land and property, end concludes thet Socielism of the ordinary 
type, without special sefeguards, would be fatal to progress in 
science, art, and literature. He is candid enough to remind his 
Socielist friends that Marx’s highfelutin ‘‘ The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains” is wholly inpplicable to the 
British working man, who is often a capitalist in a smell 
way. Moreover, he denies that capitalism is the sole, or even 
the main, cause of war, a3 some Socialists pretend to believe. 
Socialism indeed is very roughly handled by this critic, who 
cannot be accused of any tenderness for the existing order 
of things. 

We are glad to find from Mr. Russell thet the forees of disorder 
are still as much divided as they were in the days of Marx and 
Bakunin. But it is a relief to turn from his metaphysical subtle- 
ties, based on an empty sentimentelism, to Professor Hearnshaw 
straightforward and vigorous essay, in which patriotism, religion, 
honest workmanship, and fair dealing between man and man are 
treated as fundamentals and not 2s mere abstractions. Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw’s sketch of the Labour movement and of the 
cross-currents which have disturbed it is clear and good. He 
recognizes that workmen, like other people, have grievances, 
but he points out that the “ class war” is the very worst possible 
way of trying to remedy them, He reminds us that the Trade 
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Unions are too often controlled by small minorities of-extremists 
who pervert the “card vote” to their own ends. Thus in 
January, 1916, three lodges of the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion were said to have given 2,709 votes against the Military 
Service Bill; the fact was that only sixty-three men took the 
trouble to vote, and out of these twenty-seven voted for the Bill 
and thirty-six against. The “card votes” recorded at Trade 
Union or Labour Congresses must often be equally misleading; 
we should now have a Labour Ministry in power if the Labour 
Party were really supported by as many Trade Unionists as 
the “card votes”’ purport to show. The author would de- 
moeratize the Trade Unions, and would them to 
start businesses of their own by way of experiment, instead of 
wasting their funds on strikes. If the Trade Unions persist in 
forcing all workmen to join them on pain of losing their employ- 
ment, the author would nationalize the Unions and allow their 
members political freedom. It is intolerable, he says, that a 
Trade Union which is engaging in politics should make its 
membership compulsory for all in the trade. Professor Hearnshaw 
remarks on the degradation which the artificial restriction of 
output brings upon the workman himself; “there can be no 
possibility of a general betterment of the social condition of 
the people unless the gross national wealth is increased.” The 
author comments severely on the weakness displayed by Govern- 
ments during the past few years in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary agitation which is thinly disguised as a series of industrial 
disputes. Ministers, as he says, had no confidence in themselves 
and no faith in democracy. “ Never was there more urgent 
need to insist on the sovereignty of the democracy, the solidarity 
of the community, the reality of the general will, the authority 
of the national conscience, the majesty of the law.” 


encourage 





LORD RHONDDA.* 
In one sense the late Lord Rhondda was felix opportunitate 
mortis. Had he died in 1913, it would have been as one of the most 
successful, but also one of the best abused and most bitterly 
criticized, captains of industry. He had sat ifthe House of Com- 
mons for twenty-four years, his ability was undoubted, but he was 
not a good speaker, and he had never received any official 
recognition from his Party. He made no secret of his disappoint- 
ment, and returning to business devoted his energies to the 
colliery interests which he had inherited, and amassed great 
wealth by methods which made him, as his biographer declares, 
alternately the hero and the bugbear of the miners. It was a 
happy choice that led Mr. Asquith, and later on Mr. Lloyd 
George, to harness him to the State after the war broke out, 
and it involved no little magnanimity on Lord Rhondda’s 
He had already taken an active share 
> when he was invited, 


pact to accept the offer. ac 
in the work of ** capturing German trade ° 
within a few weeks of the ‘ Lusitanis’ disaster, from which he 
and his daughter escaped, to undertake a mission to the United 
States and Canada to reorganize the whole contract system 
under whieh those countries were supplying the United Kingdom 
and the Allies with the munitions of war, and carried out his 
task with conspicuous success. He was the first to suggest 
that the mines, like the railways, should be taken over during the 
As President of the Local Government 


war by the State. 
Finally, 


Board he insisted on the need of a Ministry of Health. 
in June, 1917, he was appointed Food Controller, and rendered 
his culminating service to his country, achieving success 
and popularity in the most difficult and thankless job that has 
fallen to any civil administrator in our times. The problems 
that confronted him were threefold—to eliminate “* profiteering ° 
in foodstuffs, to decentralize the administration of his Depart- 
ment, to introduce a system of compulsory rationing. It is 
not too much to say, with his biographer, that he brought order 
out of chaos, and established the Food Department on stricily 
business lines. He demanded and was given dictatorial powers, 
but he used them with discretion. Before enforcing compulsory 
rations he had organized on a scientific basis the available and 
prospective supplies of bread, potatoes, meat, milk, and fats. 
He conciliated the people by placing the different classes on an 
equality with regard to opportunities for getting a meal. His 
success was due in great measure to the fact that he could speak 
with authority on every aspect of every question that came 
within his jurisdiction, And if Socialists pointed out the 
irony of fate that compelled the great Individualist, the greatest 
organizer of private profit-making companies, to accomplish 








* Life of Viscount Rhondda, By the Rev, J. Vyruwy Morgan, D.D, London: 
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the crowning work of his life on Collectivist lines, }\s answer 
was that 
“in abnormal times you may do abnermal things. In 
war the State may take complete control of a nation. It may 
interfere not only with trade, it may even interfere with human 
nature. But peace will return and the ancient gud normal condi- 
tions will reassert themselves. Trade will need the old incentives. 
Human nature will demand its ancient freedoms.” 
Therefore he saw no inconsistency in playing the part of a Col- 
lectivist during the war, and of an Individualist in pre-war 
or post-war times. But setting aside the question of con- 
sistency, the broad fact remains that he saved the food situation 
by his energy, his determination, and his great organizing and 
executive ability. It was a splendid achievement, indeed one 
may say heroic, when it is remembered that he undertook a 
colossal task under what was virtually a sentence of 
death; repeated attacks of rheumatic fever had permanently 
affected heart; he never recovered from the ordeal 
of the ‘Lusitania’; before he Food Controller a 
specialist gave him only two years to live, and he said: “* Two 
years will be enough.” ‘* As is stow known, he was only granted 
one year; but into that one year he put more energy of mind 
and body, more enthusiasm, and more self-sacrificing zeal, 
than a great many have put into a lifetime.’ He was, as we 
have said, fortunate in the opportunity of his death, but his 
removal at the age of sixty-two was a heavy loss to the nation. 
The prestige and popularity which he had earned would have 
secured for him a position of commanding authority in the 
National Industrial Conference now convened to discuss the 
crisis in the great industry of which he had unrivalled knowledge. 
Oi Lord Rhondda’s Parliamentary and business career, 
his economic outlook, his scheme for the relief of depression 
in the coal industry by reduction of output and the prevention 
of undue tompetition, and the controversies in which he was 
involved as the leading spirit of the great Cambrian Combine, 
Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan gives us an interesting account. He 
admits that he has approached his task less from the standpoint 
of a critic than of an admiring friend. We are ready to admit 
for the sake of argument that only a genuine Welshman can 
write adequately of a brother-Celt; that natives are the best 
judges of their own worthies; and that Lord Rhondda repre- 
sented in an acute form the paradoxical elements at the root 
of the Welsh temperament. Unfortunately Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan 
has a perfect genius for digression, and can seldom resist 
indulging in the vein (the epithet is his). That 
his hero came of good yeoman stock, that he was rigorousiy 


his 
became 


* sermonic 


brought up in a Puritan household, was pugnacious at school 
and quarrelsome at Cambridge, is clearly brought out. He 
was a fine boxer, diver, and oar, and would probably have 
done well in the Mathematical Tripos but for a breakdown 
in health, We are told that he took no interest in the 
classics or in modern literature; that he books. 
Yet on p. 112 we read that “ his diction was classic, his literary 
tastes were discriminating.’ He certainly had a trenchant pen 
and an effective vein of satire. But this union of incompatibles is 
as nothing to the catalogue of mutually conflicting attributes 
which Dr. Morgan ascribes to his hero in illustration of his 
Lord Rhondda was urbane, sociable, 


read few 


theory of Celtic dualism. 
companionable, accessible, kindly, philosophical, humane, and 
He was also irritable, secretive, sensitive, jealous, cold, 
calculating, Dr. Morgan describes him 
more than once as a variant from the norm, but in his 
youth “he exhibited those characteristics which are peculiar 
to youths in general. The only abnormal thing about him was, 
that at the age of four he was so fat that if he fell tothe ground 
The mention 


friendly. 
and unsentimental. 


he could notrise again; he had to be lifted up.” 
of this * protruding idiosynerasy,” to borrow a favourite phrase 
of Dr. Morgan’s, is a welcome and even illuminating irrelevance, 
But what breaks the heart of the unhappy Sassenach readeris to be 
fobbed off, by way of a Prelude to the analysis of Lord Rhondda’s 
character, with a chapter of twenty pages beginning with a 
discussion on the word “ Conscience,” the difficulties of the 
science of Ethology, and proceeding «/é William James, Robert 
Owen, J. S. Mill, and Carlyle, a discussion of heredity, conven- 
tional moralists, and the cases of David, Saul, Caesar, Vespasian, 
Hannibal, Henry Ward Beecher, and President Roosevelt, to 
the conclusion that the science of psychology is as yet in its 
infancy, and that Lord Rhondda was a very rare and very 
, In conclusion, our advice to 
merely information they 
The 


singular type of personality. 
that if they 
the first hundred 


readers is desire 
should skip and sixteen pages. 
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main facts of Lord Rhondda’s career are succinctly given 
in the succeeding hundred and forty pages with very 
few purple patches. But the first four chapters, though they 
violate nearly all the canons of biography as laid down by 
experts, display a “ protruding idiosyncrasy” that is most 
engaging. 





THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM.* 
Ovr heart naturally warms to a distinguished French scholar 
who bestows upon our English classics the amorous particu- 
larity of criticism and research which the erudite are wont to 
lavish upon the interpretation of Greek and Latin texts. We 
enjoy the works of men like Taine or Brunetiére in a higher 
degree than perhaps their absolute merits could justify ; we are 
attracted by the novelty of their standards and the vivacious 
enthusiasm of their style, and even when their judgments are 
furthest removed from the cumulative verdict of our own people, 
we feel vicariously flattered by their interest in our literature. 


For this reason, if for no other, we welcome M. Lefranc’s | 


study of the great We are by no 
means satisfied that he has solved it, but it is impossible not 
to rejoice in the lucidity and elegance of his exposition, or to 
refrain from paying » just tribute to his engaging rhetoric and 
his unwearied diligence in research even when we dissent entirely 
from his conclusions. 

The orthodox tradition, which M. Lefranc sets himself 
to overthrow, asserts that the author of Hamlet and certain 
other plays and poems usually associated with it was one, 
William Shakespesre, who was born at Stratford-on-Avon of 
lower middle class parentage, was educated in the local Grammar 
School, and (owing to reverses of the family fortune) went up 
to Landon at or about the age of twenty-three. * Nothing 
further is known of him for five years, by which time he has 
become prominent enough to be attacked by Greene. Two 
years later his name occupies a leading position in the list of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s pleyers; and from that to his death we 
hear of him fairly frequently, now as purchasing land, now as 
plaintiff in a lawsuit, now as partner with Burbage, but always 
as a keen man of business whose affairs prospered, and who had 
no hesitation in enforcing, by legal process, the return of money 
owed to him. 

On the other hand we have the writer of the plays, whose 
genius is described by M. Lefranc in words of eulogy which we 
vannot forbear from quoting :— 


Shakespeare problem. 


“Tl a été Vintelligence la plus vaste, la plus riche, la plus 
ailée qui ait sons doute jamais paru parmi les enfants des hommes ; 
il a exploré tous les domaines du moade visible et de linvisible : 
la nature avee ses splendeurs et ses charmes, la mer et la forét, 
les aspects du nord et ceux du midi; il a compris les lecons de 
Vhistoire et scruté le monde moral par une observation et uno 
analyse qui atteignent jusqu’aux ressorts les plus cachés des 
passions; il a deviné la psychologie des races et les tempéra- 
ments nationaux de sa patrie aussi bien» que ceux des autres 
pays, comme sil avait longuement étudié chacun d’eux, dé- 
finissant avee une exactitude morveilleuse les caractéres des 
peuples les plus divers: écossais, gallois, scandinave, italien, 
francais, maure; il a pénétrd les puissances et les milieux de son 
temps en homme qui les aurait tous pratiqués. . . ll a 
senti et maqnifié la musique comme un maitre, connu les mceurs, 
les institutions, le droit publie et privé, la navigation, les tra- 
ditions anciennes : le folk-lore, pour lui, n’a pas de secret. Il a 


évoqué les fétes, les jeux et aussi la magie, en véritable initié, | 


et la soreellerie. I] a pénétré les mystéres du monde physique, 
étudié les areanes de la médicine . . . chanté les fleurs, 
les plantes, les arbres, les animaux, les oiseaux, les insectes, 
comme aucun poéte ne l’a fait. Sa langue enfin, la belle lancue 
- tg tf ae 
anglaise, le podte l’'a possédée dans sa plénitude et avec ses plus 
fines nuances; il l'a encore enrichie, introduisant quantité de 
sens spéciaux, lui apportent des expressions nouvelles, utilisant 
les mots Jes plus rares et les moins connus, si bien que les meilleurs 
philologues sont encore orrétés, A Vheure présente, par nombre 
de vocables et d’emplois particuliers qui n'ont pas livré leur 
secret.”” 

Between the accomplished dramatist, poet, and scholar thus 
depicted, and the needy adventurer of Stratford-on-Avon, there 
certainly yawns a gulf which M. Lefranc contends cannot be 
bridged. Works of genius, he maintains, do not drop, as it 
were, from the skies ; 
experience of their author, and so far as Shakespeare’s history 
is known to us,it allows neither time nor opportunity for the 
accumulation of the raw material of the dramas. Psycho- 
logically; too, it is not what we might expect: there is no period 
of eclipse to correspond with the great tragic group of plays 





* Sous le Masque de “ William Shakespeare,” William Stanley VIe Comte de 
Derby. Par M. Abel Lefranc, Professeur au Collége de France, 2 vols, Paris: 
{12 ir. 
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they must be based fundamentally on the | 














| . . ° 
extending from Julius Caesar to Timon of Athens, and the views 


on usury expressed in The Merchant of Venice come oddly from 
the man who sues for the recovery of £6, and, when the debto;» 
disappears, renews the action against his bail. That many of 
the plays had to be compressed for acting purposes seems also 
inconsistent with the theory that they were written by a pro- 
fessional actor for immediate production. 

Is there, then, any one else who combines all the necessary 
qualities? M. Lefrane thinks he found the answer in 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, born in 1561, died in 1649. 
He is known to have written plays, of which all trace has been 
lost; he was an Oxford graduate, and had travelled widely. 
residing much in France and at the Court of Navarre, which 
obviously suggests the staging of Love’s Labour’s Lost. He was 
musician, a lover of the drama, an intimate friend of the astroloe 
Dee, and a zealous cultivator of the pleasures of country life, 
His career was much embarrassed by lawsuits, and his ultimet: 
escape coincides fairly closely in point of time with the appear- 
ance of the Fourth-period Shakespearean plays. We canno 
here investigate all the other points of identification which 
M. Lefrane has industriously collected ; nor, indeed, are we as 
much impressed by them as he would wish us to be. “ A firm 
belief attracts facts,” says “‘ Mr. Dooley.” ‘“* They come out o! 
holes in the ground an’ cracks in the wall to support belief, bu 
they run away from doubt.” All that we can admit is that i 
the traditional theory is discarded, William Stanley is a more 
plausible candidate for the vacant honours than Francis Bacon. 

M. Lefrane does not really grapple with the contemporary 
evidence, such as Ben Jonson’s, for Shakespeare, and the con. 
temporary silence on the subject of a possible competitor; and 
he suggests no adequate reason why the Earl of Derby should 
seek such a subterranean method of publication for his work. 
These omissions alone incline, in our mind, the balance against 
the acceptance of his theory. But apart from this, he appears 
to us merely to have substituted one psychological incredibility 
for another; if it were difficult for William Shakespeare to 
fathom the mind of courtiers, statesmen, and scholars, it would 
be equally hard for the Earl of Derby to master the inner thought 
of clowns, gravediggers, and watchmen; and of the two the 
peasants appear to us to betray the keener sympathy and the 
deeper comprehension. They act naturally where the nobles act 
suitably. We feel of Othello, and Hamlet, and Macbeth that 
they behave as such men ought to behave in the circumstances ; 
we feel of Bottom, and Mistress Quickly, and Dogberry that the) 
have been captured for us in their habits as they lived. M. 
Lefranc appears to us to overrate the actual amount of know- 
ledge displayed in the plays; apart from one or two subjects 
such as law, there is an adroit use of the material, but the infor- 
mation displayed is not such as would be beyond the powers 
of a rapidly assimilative mind, such as we suppose Shakespeare’ 
to have been, to accumulate in the ordinary surroundings in 
which he found himself; and as regards law, Shakespeare ha« 
ample opportunity, both in his father’s lifetime and his own, to 
become acquainted with its routine and technicalities. Th 
difficulties connected with the publication of the quartos seem 
to us to weigh more heavily against a wealthy amateur then 
professional writer. In Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates 
Mr. Pollard has explained very clearly why it was not always 
profitable to proceed against the sellers of unauthorized editions, 
but there seems to be no reason why a distinguished nobleman, 
presumably anxious to preserve the integrity of the text of his 
printed works, should not have taken steps to protect his poetic 
fame. No great importance, either, can be attached to the argument 
that an actor would not produce a play which needed cuttin: 
down for the stage; to a man of any opulence of mind it is 
always easier to overwrite than to underwrite his allotted 
quantity of words. In fine, M. Lefranc’s work is vitiated by 
one fault: he has not made sufticient allowance for the miracle 
of genius; it is always primd facie incredible, but luckily for 
mankind it sometimes occurs. 


has 








EVOLUTION IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS.* 
an “ Essay in 
as essential 


THIs suggestive book may be described as 
Criticism” of Christian Ethies—a criticism as, 
though less developed than, that of Christian beliefs. The 
latter interests a small, the former a large, public: in England, 
in particular, where our national bent is positive, the idea thet 
people are agreed as to morality, but differ as to creed, is curiously 
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wide of the mark. Rather the reverse is the case. An English- 
man of our generation may think freely in religion; there we 
agree to differ. But in ethics it is not so; here he touches life 
to the quick, and does so at his own risk. Labour and Capital, 
Nationalism and Internationalism, the Family, Sex, the Unrest 
among Women—these are questions which it is at once dangerous 
to discuss and impossible to ignore. Professor Gardner is 
tentative; ‘‘at present there are no clear indications of 
the lines of reconstruction.” But the note struck is definitely 
religious; reconstruction “can only come from a revival of 
religion, an acceptance of a divine idea and impulse working 
from the heart of tho people outwards.” And such a revival 
is the work of more than one generation ; we must wait. 

The belief in the Parousia is the key to the renunciation-ethics 
of the Gospel; such standards were possible only in a small 
enthusiastic community living out of, and in separation from, 
the world. Even so, they give us principles, not enactments. 
“ Texts ’’ are literature, not dogma, and therefore inconclusive ; 


it cannot be assumed that even our Lord’s sayings were meant | 


to apply semper et pro semper—to bind all men for all time. 
The “new commandment” is not a law, but a spirit; no 
religious founder ever left so much for his followers to do as 
Christ. This is so in morals as well as in polity and in creed- 
content :— 

“Tf a man is determined to wait until his duty is written 

in the skies, or printed in an infallible book, he may defy 
conviction. But if he is ready in religion, as in all the other 
affairs of life, to learn by experience and observation, duty 
will not be hard to find.” 
Hence the vital importance of education. “Get under- 
standing’’; ‘“‘from the moral as well as from the material 
point of view a raising of the general intellectual level is one 
of the greatest needs of our time. Right knowledge, i.e., is 
2 condition of right action; in the last resort, the moral and the 
intellectual virtues coincide.” This is the truth that underlies 
the apparent paradox of the philosopher: “ Virtue is know- 
ledge” ; and “ Virtue is one.” Non nisi parendo vincitur, it has 
been said of Nature. It is so also with human nature; if we 
would raise its level, we must acquaint ourselves with, and 
follow, its laws. 

For “things are what they are, and their consequences 
will be what they will be.” This great saying of Bishop Butler's 
loes not sufficiently commend itself to the English mind; least 
ff all, perhaps, to the English mind of to-day : 

“Instead of giving the utmost pains and care to find out 

what is really going on in the world, we have been content to 
believe on small evidence, or on no evidence at all, whatever 
we would like to believe, whatever would absolve us from 
painful exertions.’ 
Professor Gardner rightly emphasizes this national defect. 
The most noticeable feature in the rapidly moving life of our 
time is the absence of thought which characterizes it. Thinking 
has been replaced by quickness and versatility ; the lightning- 
change artist has become the typical public man. How can 
he “* know letters, having never learned” ? He does not lead ; 
he follows and flatters: he does not teach; he alternately 
threatens and cajoles. This unwillingness to think has been 
wweravated by the high pressure at which we have been living 
luring the war period. The claims of action have been all- 
ibsorbing ; no one, it seems, has had time to think. Certainly 
few have attempted to do so. “The Reports of Parliamentary 
Commissions on Finance have been appalling revelations.” 
Political Economy has been called the Dismal Science; but 
it is ascience; and it is to the disregard of its clementary laws 
by the emergency legislation of the last four years that the 
present labour disturbances are directly due. And there is 
no Bankruptey Act in the economic order; the debt accumulates, 
and the last farthing will have to be paid. 

“Undoubtedly the war will have important effects on social] 
matters.” Since Professor Gardner wrote these words (1918) 
the situation has developed itself; the present must be sub- 
stituted for the future tense. The part payment on account 
which is being made imposes an intolerable strain upon the 
community; life in every department is out of gear. And heroic 
remedies are worse than useless: one day, machine-guns ; 
tie next, capitulation—the alternate hot and cold fits of 
Ministries and Departments bring government into contempt. 
Not till the general atmosphere of distrust has been dissipated 
will economic peace be restored. And confidence is a plant 
f slow growth; it is more easily uprooted than revived. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s The Man versus the State should be 


re-read and reconsidered. It overstates its case; but the 
pendulum is swinging in its direction :— 

_.‘One province after another of industrial and commercial 
life has been taken over by Government; and we have 
been despotically ruled by a group of dictators, obedience to 
whom has been less often compelled by law than produced 
by public opinion, as set forth in the newspapers. But while 
obedience has been general . . . there has been at the same timo 
a great and growing chorus of complaint at the unwisdom 
shown by the great organizers. And there is a widespread 
feeling that our submission to them is only a matter of necessity, 
a temporary phase to be thrown off as soon as it is at all possible, 
in face of the national danger, to revolt against the yoke.” 
The labour unrest, of which we have not seen the end, is the 
outcome of this feeling; we shall misconceive it unless we 
recognize its reasonable, as well as its unreasonable, side. “It is 
| safe to prophesy that whatever happens in the immediate future, 
| in the long run it is a question of ideas.” And ideas are based 
on knowledge; without this the best intentions will take us 
only a little way. ‘‘ Wisdom, as well as goodness, is a gift 
from above, a trust to be made use of. And mere goodness 
of heart, apart from wisdom and _ intelligence, is responsible 
for much of the evil of the world.” 








DECORATIVE TEXTILES.* 

Tue title-page of this book with its long list of the comfortable 
| pomps and glories of mankind creates a sense of warm and 
| leisured ease in the reader, which is distinctly pleasant in these 
heat-rationed days. Draught-excluding and also beautiful 
screens, thick carpets, and cheerful wall-hangings now rouse 
in us something of the respect, as well as admiration, that our no 
doubt chilly ancestors must have felt for all these household 
gods. It is agreeable to feel that a silken thread binds us to 
the arts of peace, and that as we follow it back through the ages 
it will bring us into actual touch with many of the pleasant 
adornments of life, which are almost as indestructible as they 
are precious to mankind. ‘The book before us is, we are told 
in an editorial note by Mr. Henry W. Frohne, * the first of a 
series of authoritative books on the modernized house furnishing 
arts.” He adds that America has made rapid progress in these 
arts during the war, and certainly the examples here given are 
exceedingly pleasing and interesting. It is perhaps a little 
unreasonable to read the dates of the Preface and Editor’s Note, 
June and September of last year, with something of a shock, 
| and to compare the European reader's state of mind in those 
| months with that of the Transatlantic author's. “ Vous en 
parliez bien & votre aise,’ came uncalled to the present writer's 
mind, Mr. Hunter describes the scope of his work as follows : 

‘This is the first comprehensive book on the subject to be 
published. Embodying, as it does, the results of many years 
of intimate acquaintance with weaves ancient and modern, 
it appeals equally to those who buy and use, and to those who 
make and sell. Written in simple and direct style, even when 
| treating technical questions technically, it will be found invaluable 
not only to those who study and teach in schools and colleges, 
but also to those who read for personal culture and domestic 
practice.” 
After giving this extract there is little for a reviewer to remark 
except that the book appears even more than to fulfil the promise 
of the author. 1t is magnificently bound, and printed from type 
| that has since been distributed, on thick paper with abundant 
margins. In fact, it is fit to take an honoured place in the most 
beautifully furnished of rooms, and to add to the pleasure of 
their inhabitants. The illustrations are excellent, and reproduce 
the textures of the various materials “to an unprecedented 
degree,” as Mr. Hunter says, adding that ‘delightfully easy do 
they make it for any one to become familiar with the decorative 
textiles of all countries and all periods.” But he does not 
content himself with merely placing pictures and descriptions of 
his chosen fabrics before the reader, for he has much that is of 
interest to relate about the master-craftsmen who produced the 
-beautiful things, and of the great people who enjoyed and used 
them. He tells us of the wonderful Persian textiles from th« 
town of Kazan, which was founded by Haroun al Rashid’s wife: 

‘“. . = . Many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diapered, 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold.” 





In fact, he surveys mankind from one side of the world to ths 
other, and creates for us a pageant of lovely things, which mak 
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us long to refit our work-worn houses with new hangings of all 
sorts. This book will be useful as a guide to those who are able 
to give practical form to their wishes. The only difficulty will be 
that of choice among such a host of beautiful things. There 
are the flower gardens into which the Persian and Chinese 
designers carry us, the hunting scenes and pastorals of Italy and 
France, the flowers and fruits of England—but we must not try 
to catalogue these delights, for they seem to be almost infinite. 
The section devoted to wall-papers is very interesting, and we 
can trace their origin and development down to the present day, 
for Mr. Hunter gives us some illustrations of the latest American 
patriotic papers, in which figures the statue of Liberty. The 
French designers were at work in the trenches, and we have here 
two little reproductions of prints by Jean Lauer, in which flags, 
wreaths, and chanticleer are skilfully combined. 





FICTION. 


WILD YOUTH AND ANOTHER.* 


Iv his new book Sir Gilbert Parker shows distinct literary 
affiliations with Bret Harte, but this is not to be wondered at. 
Born and educated in Canada, he serves to remind us of Mr. 
Stephen Leacock’s dictum that for practical purposes Canadian 
and American literature are one. Askatoon, the scene of both 
these stories, may or may not be the Saskatoon of the gazetteer : 
it isthe centre of a ranching nota mining district, but all the same 
it has many of the features of “ RoaringCamp.” Thereis more of 
the apparatus of civilization, but the spirit of the inhabitants 
is the same. They are most of them people of marked person- 
ality and picturesque appearance. Orlando Guise, the cowboy 
jeune premier, combined the “ dress of a dandy with the laugh 
of a child and the face of an Apollo.” There arc a doctor, 
the good genius of the place, a corrupt lawyer, a Chinese servant, 
really a Duke's brother, a romantic Irish comedian, and a 
chorus of ranchmen and claim-jumpers. In 
have a modern variant on Beauty and the Beast: the heroine, 
a lovely girl of cighteen, having sacrificed herself on the altar 
of filial devotion to cancel a mortgage. Joel Mazarine, her 
husband, who is already a great-grandfather, is a mixture of 
human gorilla, Blue Beard, and Chadband. She is kept a 
prisoner in her home, but the stars in their courses fight on her 
side. The magnificent cowboy rescues her husband from armed 
thieves, is wounded, and brought to the gorilla’s home. Orlando 
and Louise fall in love at first sight. The sentiment of the 
community is all on the side of the young lovers, but it might 
have gone hard with them but for the Chinese servant. Li Choo, 
told off to spy on his mistress, assists her to escape, and, brutally 
mishandled by old Mazarine, strangles him. 
is charged with the crime, Li Choo confesses his guilt andcommits 
suicide with ducal dignity. It is all highly melodramatic, but 
redeemed by pleasant touches, the sagacious comments of the 
doctor, and the sayings of the romantic casual Patsy Kernaghan, 
as when he observes of Orlando's volatile mother: ‘She's not 
livin’ in this wurruld, She's only visitin’ it.’ But as an 
illustration of dual personality of the romantic Bret Harte type 
by far the most impressive character is the central figure of the 
second story, Bill Minden, the notorious train and coach robber, 
who read his Bible daily, neither drank nor chewed, and, in order 
towatch over theinterests of a daughter who never knew that he 


was her father, exchanged his highwayman’s enterprise for a | 


life of civic virtue, becoming school trustee, Mayor, and gencral 
philanthropist to the community. Finally, in order to secure 
the position of his would-be son-in-law, a repentant horse-thief 


of engaging exterior, he finances him liberally in a mining | 


venture, and, suddenly losing his fortune by a bank-smash, 
“makes good” by one last successful train robbery. So the 
mine was saved, though Bill Minden died of his exertions, and 
the interests of Morality are safeguarded by the assurance that 
his daughter and son-in-law would not be happy if they knew the 
truth. 


READABLE Novets.-The Amazing Interlude. By Mary 
toberts Rinehart. (John Murray. 7s. net.)—An attractive 
story of an American girl, who in the early days of the 
war runs a “ House of Merey’’—whcere she dispenses soup 
—near the front line of the Belgian Army. Strange indeed 


is the author's account of how the young lady got across the 


{t. aw and Another, By Gilbert Parker, London: Wutchinsen, 


Wild Youth we | 


Then, when Orlando 


ars, 
Channel to Paris. Children of the Dear Cotswolds. By L 
Allen Harker. (Same publisher and price.)—This book reminds 
us of the old Irish story of the mother who said all her children 
were girls “except little Patrick there, and he’s just a littl 
boy.” In this instance the smell heroes of these sketches ero 
all boys except Fiammetta and Keturah, and they are “ just 
little girls.” It must be confessed that such a regiment of de. 
lightful little boys, without one black sheep, is rather difficult 
to believe in. 











OF 


{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review) 


SOME BOOKS THE WEEK, 





THe Marcu Montuires.—The Nineteenth Century gives first 
place to a valuable article on “‘ Our Army of the Future: the 
Need for Decentralisation,” by General Lawson, who shows 
how the War Office has overburdened itself through its mania 
for controlling the smallest details of administration in the now 
Armies as in the old Army, thus causing an incredible waste of 
time, energy, and public money. Moreover, under the existing 
system it is impossible to fix the responsibility for a blunder 
on any one officer or official. General Lawson would of course 
delegate wide powers to the local Commands, and clear away 
some of the jungles of red-tape which have grown luxuriantly 
during the war. Sir Herbert Stephen has 4 caustic criticism of 
“The Leagues and the Covenant,” in which he contends that 
Genéral Smuts’s scheme, now adopted in the main, is the reverse 
of that which Lord Robert Cecil was thought to favour. Mr. 
Sydney Brooks, writing on “Some Problems of Coal,” urges 
that British methods of coal-production are improvident, and 
that the coal when raised is not used to the best advantage. 
“What raw coal did for the Britain of the nineteenth century, 
coal in the form of gas or electricity may do for the Britain of 
to-day.” It is a fascinating prospect, but the problem has not 
yet been worked out by the experts. Sir Charles Callwell answers 
the question, “‘Could the Fleet have Forced the Straits ?”’ wit! 
a decided negative ; even if the Turkish batteries were short of 
shells after March 18th, 1915, which he doubts, he points out 
that the enemy's mines and torpedoes were very formidable 
obstacles to the passage of the Allied fleets. Dr. Hostelet, of 
Brussels, who was tried with Miss Edith Cavell for assisting 
British soldiers, describes from his diary the parody of justice 
which ended with Miss Cavell’s execution. In an interesting and 
amusing essay Mr. E. R. Thompson discusses “ Dr. Johnson 
as the Original of Pickwick,” without asserting that Dickens 
consciously plagiarized Boswell or caricatured the Great Cham 

In the Fortnightly Mr. W. H. Dawson describes ‘ The Con- 
stitution of New Germany,” which is proposed but not yet 
adopted. He shows that it will not differ very materially fron 
the old system, though the “ expert ’’ Ministers will be nominally 
responsible to the Parliament of which they need not be members 
If Prussia is not broken up into States of moderate size, Prussia 
will dominate Germany more completely than ever, and the 
Prussian spirit shows no sign of repentance. An unnamed writer 
explains clearly why Belgium must insist on ** The Full Freedom 
of the Scheldt ” ; the Dutch Government closed the river at the 
outset of the war, despite the British Government's declaration 
that “the British Fleet will ensure the free passage of the 
Scheldt for the revictualling of Antwerp,” and still clings to 
| pretensions which the Allies are bound to set aside. Mr. John H. 

Harris, writing on “* Peace Terms and Colonial Reconstruction, ° 
| maintains that Germany's former African colonies will, for a 
time, cost more than they will yield in revenue, though it should 
| he remembered that the German administration was much 
overstafied and had to be supported by large garrisons. Miss 
May Bateman contributes a curious account of a new French 
Roman Catholic cult founded by ‘* Claire Ferchaud, I’ Enfant des 
tinfilliéres,” at Loublande in La Vendée, which promises to 
rival Lourdes.——In the Contemporary Sir Frederick Maurice 
writes on * The Congvess of Paris,” emphasizing the value of Mr. 
Lloyd George's initiative in applying the mandatory principle 
to the ex-German colonies, and reminding us of France’s just 
and reasonable demand for security on her eastern frontier, 
through the enforced disarmament of Germany. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, writing on “‘ The European Famine,” seems dis- 
posed to blame the Allies for not sending food more promptly 
into Germany ; he forgets that for the lack of shipping, which 
is the main cause of the delay, the enemy's submarine campaiga 
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was responsible, while in any case Germany is suffering less 
than some of the Allies. Mr. Robert Young and Mr. 8. G. 
Cheng contribute instructive articles on Japan and China in re- 
lation to the Peace Conference, but both writers are unfavourable 
to Japan, from whom they expect a wholly unnatural dis- 
interestedness in regard to Kiaochau. The Rev. A. Fawkes has a 
caustic article on “‘ The Papacy and the War,” referring especi- 
ally to the Revue de Paris for November last, which charged 
the Pope with having transgressed neutrality by urging America 
to forbid the export of munitions. “The dissolution of the 
Austrian Empire is a mortal blow to Roman Catholicism,” 
says Mr. Fawkes; “‘ whether the Slav nations whose energies 
it releases will remain Orthodox is uncertain. But that they will 
not become Latin is certain.’——The National Review reprints 
in full the much-debated Atlantic Monthly article ou Mr. Asquith’s 
resignation, with a lengthy ‘footnote’ by the editor, Mr. 
Maxse, who regards Lord Beaverbrook as the chief contriver 
of the new Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George, and who declares 
that the Asquith Ministry was “ infected with the deadly disease 
of ‘ Defeatism,’’’ and was removed “in the nick of time to 
enable the right reply to be given to the Presidential Peace 
Note.” The Duke of Northumberland takes the special case of 
“'The League of Nations and Denmark” to remind us that the 
League will impose serious military responsibilities on Germany's 
small neighbours, whether they come into or stay outside the 
League ; Denmark, as he shows, will need a defensible frontier 
in Southern Slesvig—preferably on the line of the old Dane- 
werke—and will have to defend it, under the Leazue’s super- 
vision. Lord Midleton, writing on “ Ireland—Partition No 
temedy,” protests strongly against any proposal to separate 
Ulster from the rest of Ireland, and advises the Government 
not to seck a “settlement” for the present. ‘* Newmarket” 
has a very readable article on John Gully, prize-fighter, book- 
maker, and Member of Parliament.——In Blackwood's General 
Callwell concludes his entertaining papers on “ The War Office 
in War Time.” While defending the Censorship, he admits that 
the Press was badly treated at the outset of the war, though the 
General Staff had arranged beforehand with the newspapers 
for the despatch of correspondents under an experienced Staft 
offger. General Callwell tells us that in October, 1917, the War 
Cabinet wanted to send a large force from the Western Front to 
Alexandretta, in the belief that the troops could go there, 
smash the Turks, and return by March, in time for the spring 
campaign in France. His comments on this kind of “ strategy ~ 
are worth reading ; he says that the first troops to reach Syria 
would have had to re-embark by the time the last divisions were 
arriving. Most of the articles deal with various aspects of the 
war by land, at sea, and in the air. ‘‘ Further Adventures 
of the Armoured Cars’ gives a lively account of General Dun- 
sterville’s attempt to hold Baku in August and September last. 

The Round Table for March prints letters from two unnamed 
Americans on the crucial question whether America will assume 
her full share of the responsibility for maintaining the world’s 
peace, through the League of Nations. One of them, who 
frankly denies that America entered the war to “ make the world 
safe for democracy,” does not believe that America is ready 
“to shoulder the white man’s burden.” The other, who thinks 
that Americans were moved to fight by the President’s appeal 
to conscience rather than to patriotism, holds that * the American 
people have a fund of moral earnestness which the politician 
seldom is sufficiently conscious of,” and suggests that Americans 
nay take up the “ obligations of world citizenship ” if they can be 
convinced that it is their duty to do so. He says, incidentally, 
that, ‘“‘ when Britain asks the United States to assume an obliga- 
tion, the first thought in the average American mind is that it 
is for some selfish purpose upon the part of Britain, carefully 
and skilfully disguised.” It is our fate to be misunderstood. 
A lucid exposition of Bolshevik theory and practice deserves 
notice; Bolshevism is the negation of Democracy, and repudiates 
with contempt all brands of Socialism except its own. The 
quarterly letters from the Dominions include a spirited review 
of the Australian Army's work, and a disquieting account of the 
position in regard to native lands in South Africa. 





The Redemption of Saint Sophia. By the Rev. J. A. Douglas, | 


(Faith Press. 2s. 6d.)—The restoration to Christian worship 
of the most famous Christian church in the world, Saint Sophia 
or the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople, is advocated with much 
ferce in this interesting pamphlet. The original Saint Sophia 
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was founded by Constantine in 326; the present marvellous 
building, the third on the site, was erected for Justinian by 
Anthemius in the years following 532, when the second church 
had been burned in the Nika riots. Saint Sophia was thus for 
over eleven hundred years a mother-church of Christendom. 
The Turk has held it for four centuries and a half by the right 
of the sword, and by the same right he may now be expelled. 
There is much weight in Mr. Douglas’s contention that the re- 
storation of Saint Sophia to the Greek Church will be the on> 
convincing proof, for the peoples of the Near East, that tho 
Turkish rule over Greeks and other non-Turkish peoples 
is at an end. We hope that the Allies will have the courage to 
do this. Saint Sophia at Salonika was restored to Christian 
worship in 1912, and the mother-church must also be given back 
to its true owners. 


Tho Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge is 
publishing a useful series of pamphlets on rural problems under 
the editorship of Mr. Christopher H. Turnor. We may commend 
especially The Policy of the Plough, by Mv. E. G. Strutt, Me. 
Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. Roberts (6d. net), who point to the 
example of Germany, and urge the joint policy of a minimum 
wage for the labourer and of security for the farmer as funda- 
mental, Mr. T. H. Middleton’s The Furmer’s Task (34. net) is 
a very practical essay. The editor himsclf writes on land 
solttlement after the war and new movements in rural education. 








The Prelude to Bolshevism ; the Kornilov Rebellion. By A. ¥. 
Kerensky. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.)—M. Kerensky has 
printed the evidence which he gave in October, 1917, before a 
Commission, appointed by himself, to inquire into the doings of 
General Kornilov in the. preceding July and August. It is an 
ex parte statement which, though elaborately detailed, leaves the 
episode as obscure as ever. M. Kerensky arranged with the 
ieneral to send troops to police Petrograd, and then quarre}led 
with him as the iroops were nearing the city. He says thas 
General Korniloy had broken the agreement by sending re- 
actionary divisions, and that the effect of this was to reanimate 
the dispirited Bolsheviks. On the other hand, General Kornilov’s 
friends say that M. Kerensky, fearing the citect of the General's 
success in restoring order, sought Bolshevik support, and foiled 
the General’s honest effort to help him. It is clear that M. 
Kerensky’s quarrel with General Kornilov was a fatal blunder, 
But the book does not really help us to apportion the blame. 


Open Warfare. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Gibbs’s fourth book on the war contains the despatches 
which he sent from France to the Daily Chronicle between 
November, 1917, and the Armistice—‘‘ an amazing year with 
many vicissitudes of advance and retreat before the day which 
brought us back to Mons in undeniable victory.” It is a most 
interesting book. Mr. Gibbs did not attempt to write a military 
chronicle, which would have been incomplete and inaccurate ; 
he set himself to reflect the sentiment of the British Army in its 
reverses and in its triumphs, and to record some of the innumer- 
able little episodes which exemplify the courage and determina- 
tion of our citizen soldiers. In his Introduction Mr. Gibbs 
recalls the curious scepticism with which many well-informed 
officers at the front regarded the talk of an enemy offensive 
last March, though it was known that the Germans had made 
immense preparations for attack. He ascribes the enemy’s 
initial success solely to his overwhelming numbers—in the 
proportion of eight to three—and to the new tactics of his storm- 
troops. The letters written on those thrilling days are the best 
in the book. 


“Q” Boat Adventures. By Lieutenant-Commander Harold 
Auten, V.C. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s, net.)—The story of the 
“Q” boats, related by one of their most successful commanders, 
Commander Auten 


» 


is as thrilling as any romance of the sea. 
tells us how in 1915 he was appointed to “a dirty old tramp 
called the ‘ Zylpha,’ and how he fitted her with concealed guns 
and trained a number of picked seamen to look like the very 
untidy crew of a tramp. He then describes some of the actions 
boats took part, notably Captain Gordon 
‘Farnborough,’ and, at the close, 
his own victorious fight with a ‘U’-boat on July 30th last, 

g ‘Stock Force. Commander 
Auten does well to remind his readers of the great dangers and 
hardships of this service. We have all read of the “Q ” boats’ 
triumphs, but a number of them were lost with all hands, pre- 
sumably in encounters with enemy submarine commanders 


when he was commanding the 
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who were too wary to be deceived by their apparently helpless 
victims. The officers and men who volunteered for this perilous 
work deserve to be held in grateful remembrance. 





The Evolution of the Christian Ministry. By the Rev. J. R. 
Cohu, M.A. .(John Murray. 3s. 6d.)—Baptism, Confirmation, 
and the Eucharist. By the Rev. John Gamble, B.D. (Same 
publisher and price.)—These carefully written and edited hand- 
books form the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Murray’s 
“Modern Churchman’s Library.” In the former, Mr. Cohu 
traces the evolution of the Christian ministry from Apostolic 
times toourownday. His purpose is to present the facts as clearly 
and as objectively as possible, and to show their bearing on the 
controversies which still divide the Church. The solution 
which he offers would, were it generally accepted, unite the 
mass of English-speaking Christians in one Church; and so 
pave the way for the ultimate reunion ef Christendom. In the 
latter, Mr. Gamble interprets the Sacraments by the light of 
actual experience. The question to which an answer is offered 
is: What do these Sacraments mean to those who value them 
most, and use them most intelligently ?_ Thus contemplated, 
they are found to embody a principle which has many other 
exemplifications. | We see in them spirit shining through a 
material veil. Thus spirituality is retained, while materialism 
is excluded. Writing “as one who attempts, year by year, 
to assist boys of fifteen and sixteen years of age to prepare 
themselves for Confirmation,” the Head-Master of Sherborne 
heartily commends Mr. Gamble’s book. 


The Century of Hope. By F. S. Marvin. (Clarendon Press. 
6s. net.)—In some three hundred pages Mr. Marvin has sketched 
the history of the century following Waterloo, in all its phases, 
with the general object of showing that it was a contury of real 
progress, and that when we look to the future we have cause 
for hope and not for despair. He has paid special attention 
to Great Britain and France, whose good relations “ are a most 
valuable asset to Western progress—perhaps the most valuable 
of all,” and he does not fail to emphasizo America’s share in the 
march of civilization. Mr. Martvin’s chapters on science and 
invention, religion, literature, and social theories are particularly 
interesting. He has the gift of summarizing large topics clearly, 
and he is commendably’ impartial. Mr. Marvin is a firm believer 
in the unifying influence of modern science and industry. We 
may add that nothing distressed intelligent mon more at the 
outset of the war than the discovery that German scholars and 
men of science were falso to the international ideals which they 
professed. ‘The manifesto of the ninety-throe professors seemed 
like treachery to the rest of the learned world. 


Church and State England. By Alfred Fawkes. (J, 
Murray. Is. net.)—The Bishop of Hereford, in a Preface, 
commends this able criticism of the proposals of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church and State. It is, indeed, well worth reading 
for its wisdom and its wit. Mr. Fawkes says that the Report 
reminds him of the closing words in Man and Superman 
“ Never mind her, dear, go on talking.” 


in 


cautions against a possible triumph of Clericalism. Churechmen 
are sensitive, he says, to the reproach of Erastianism, but 
their real peril is Sectarianism. 
Church of England is not to be looked for in denominational 
bodies, such as Convocation, or the House of Laymen, or the 
proposed Representative Church Council, but in Parliament 
and, in the last resort, in the country itself.” Mr. Fawkes 
points out that the Chureh and the Episcopate have no 
“inherent powers, but derive their legal authority from the 
State. “ Under the pretence of ‘life and liberty’ the govern- 
ment and administration of Chureh would 
sectional worked for 
ends.” 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Real OAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 4; 
Trish SHEETS, PILLOW CASES 77, 
res TOWELS, HANDKERCHIEFS aners 
Linen SHIRTS AND COLLARS ?7 ices 
Samples and price list post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Hamptons guarantee best value in 


RENO TIONS, 


Decorations, Plain Painting, &c. 
Hampios WALLPAPER 
A bold and very decorative bird and foliage design, of Queen 
Anne character, in exceptionally pleasing chintz colourings. 
Per 12 yd. piece, 6s. 6d. See Pattern, sent free. 
HAM PTON Decorators and Furnishers, 
Pall Mail East, London, S.W.1, ° 
BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATGHES ann CLOCKS 
| Three grand — and Gold Medal, Franco-#ritish 
APPOINTMENT bey The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
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for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 





TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomicaj 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Gompasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltda, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
Tesreuanz __| #1 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC. 5. 
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provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
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7 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
INTERESTING HOUSE AND ART COLLECTION. 

OPEN FREE, between 10.30 and 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 

THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of August. 


Ss 


for a successful high-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS on the South 
Coast, containing 46 boarders paying average fees of £105 per annum. Excellent 
premises standing in large grounds, the property of the Principal, who is prepared 
to let them to the partnership. Gross receipts between £3,000 and £4,000; net 
Favourable terms offered to a suitable partner who is qualified 
to run the educational sido of the school, and who could if desired join as Head- 
Mistress at £150 per annum in first instance.--For further particulars apply 
T.1069, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Educational Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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LET (FURNISHED), POLZEATH, NORTH COAST, 


CORNWALL, BUNGALOW. Summer or part. 2-6 gs. weekly. 
Excellent situation ou bay. Bathing from house; golf, Station, Wadebridge ; 
8 miles. Double sitting-room, 2 double, 2 single bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom 


(h, and c,), Reference given.—Apply THOMAS, 6 Gordon Road, Clifton. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
N ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY. 
Jiead-Mistress——Misa A. bk. BELL 
(Fina! Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford), 
(AMENDED NOTICE.) 

The Committee invite applications for the post of FORM MISTRESS to 


Mathematics, Good Degree essential, Salary according to qualifications ani 
! exper nee, 
The selected candidate will be required to take up her duties in September next 


Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may 
on application to the undetsigned. Forms of application may also be o! 


» candidate 

SPURLEY HEY 
Education Orfices, Dean-gate, Vircetor « | 
February, 1919. 
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EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ING 
RETFORD, NOTTS, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to com- 
mence duty September next. The School is an endowed Secondary School 
recognized the Board of Education. The handsome modern buildings com- 
rise Head- r’s Residence (rent, rates, aud taxes free), Garden and Games 
Field attached. Present puptis number ovgs 100, of whom 46 are boarders. 
md £150 per annum and Capitation rec cf £3 on pupils after first fifty, 





sti 
t ~ er with profits on Boarders and an allowance towards lighting and service. 
Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must be Graduates (prefer- 
ably in Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom. 

Applications, accompanied by five copies of not more than three recent -testi- 
monials, and stating age and qualifications, to reach the undersigned not later 
than Tuesday, 8th April, 1919. 

Further particulars on request, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Churchgate, Retford, Notts, 

17th February, 1919. 


T. TERCY DENMAN, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


~*~ EVENOAKS 


\HEAD-MASTER required, to enter on his duties at the commencement of the 
Summer Term. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or have 
euch other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education, 
Chey must also be experienced in Secondary School work. Commencing salary 
£500 per annum, rising by annual Increments of £20 to £600 per annum, with 
house, rates, and lighting found. 


sScHOOL. 


Copies, not returnable, of Three Testimonials only, of a recent date, to be sub- | 


mitted, 
Yorms of application may be obtained from Mr. A. C. KNOCK ER, of 9 London 
Road, Sevenoaks, to whom applications should be returned not later than 15th 


March, 1919. 
fmNHE WOMEN’S COLLEGE, 
within the 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 





Applications are invited from qualified candidates for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
Salary £500 per annum, with board and residence within the Colleg:. First-class 
fare to Bydnoy, plus 10 per cent., provided. 

Particulars from the undersigned, to whom applications, stating age, and 
accompanied by references and ten copies of recent testimonials, should be sent 
not later than 15th March, 1919. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Sydney House, 26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 1, 

19th February, 1919, 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Wanted for 

September term : 
Applicants for first and second posts must have degree or equivalent. Initia! 
salary from £160 to £230, according to qualifications and expericnce.—Apply to 
1. EAD-MISTRESS, 
.{CHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW-—-GLASGOW HIGH 
, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CLASSICAL MISTRESS required, First Class 
iionours Degree and experience essential. Salary according to experience and 
in terms of a scale in wiich the Initial salary (without experience) is £120, and the 
maximum £250. 


se must be made on the prescribed form,should be sent to 
the CLERK to the BOARD, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow, not later than March 12th. 


th aac BOROUGH OF HALIFAX 

J EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 

MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in September, 1919, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Principal subject : 

Botany ; seme Junior Physics. Degree essential, and experience in a Secondary 

School desirable. Minimum salary, £130; maximum, £250. Full allowance for 

previous experience.—Forms of application, which will be sont on receipt of 

stamped, addressed foolscap onvelope, must be returned to the undersigned not 

later than Mareh 24th, 1919. 
Education Offices, Halifax, W. H. OSTLER, Secretary. 

February 27th, 19i9. 


y ARDEN required for QUEEN MARGARET SETTLE- 

MENT, GLASGOW, for end of March, or later by arrangement, with 
experience in Social and Settlement work, and if possible able to take part in 
work of School of Social Study. University Degree desirable.—Particulars, 
stating qualifications, from Miss MELVILLE, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
Applications before March 15th. 


NCORPORATED ASSOCIATION Or ASSIST ANT- 
MASTERS IN 8BECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The above Association will shortly appoint an ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 
who must have bad experience ina Secondary School. Initial salary £800.— 
Applications must be received on or before April 15th next by the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, 85 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1, from whom particulars 
as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained. 
rINHEOSOPHICAL EDUCATIONAL TRUST, LTD. 

ABRUNDALE SCHOOL ae” mnanaaenes LETCHWORTH, 
HERT 


SCIENCE MISTRESS, chief subject Physics. 
(2) MISTRESS to teach GERMAN, 
(83) MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY. Diploma essential. 

















Wanted, for Summer Term, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take entire charge 
of Sclence teaching and some Junior Mathematics. Salary £100 p.a., resldent.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL. 
\\ HERBORNE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—SCIENCE MISTRESS 
LS for September, Physics and Chemistry. Essentials: Degree or equivalent ; 
good experience In public school. Salary according to qualifications, New 
Selence wing to be built immediately—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 














OOK CATALOGUER.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge have a vacancy for an experienced Book Cataloguer. Applicants 
must have both a good bibliographical knowledge and also understand the values 
of second-hand books.—Applications, in the firat instance in writing only, statin: 
qualifications and salary required, together with testimonials, if any, to be sen 
to Messrs. SOTHEBY, 84-5 New Bond Street, W 


‘1.10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and PRINTERS.— 
Advertiser, with 26 years’ experience and excellent connections, desires 
& post as MANAGER, with or without a view to partnership. Highest references, 
—Box 894, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0, 2. 
XFORD GRADUATE, well-read, two modern languages, 
facile writer, aard worker, good knowledge of law, seeks employment io 
NEWSPAPER or PUBLISHER'S OFFICE or as PRIVATE SECKETARY.— 
2eplies to Box 895, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. 2 





Tam r STLTYSI AT - . 
Dp‘ RLINGTGN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

Wanted, at the Half Term or at the beginning of the Summer Term, a FORM 
MISTRESS and MODERN LANGUAGE SPECIALIST, with experience in 
teaching French by the direct method up to Advanced Course Standard. Salary 
£200, rising to a higher maximum, Apply immediately, 

Required in September :— 

(1) A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with good qualifications and experience 
in teaching French by the direct method : subsidiary subjects, English, Scripture, 
and Needlework. lary £160, rising to a higher maximum. 

(2) A FORM MISTRESS, experienced In Middle School work, with special 
qualifications fer teaching Geography and History (English and European). 
History Degree or Geography eg essential. Evidence of educational 
research in the method of co-ordinating the teaching of History and Geography 
for junior forms in the Middle Schoo! will be considered a special poe nn me 
Salary £180, rising to a higher maximum. 

(8) ASENIOR FORM MISTRESS and MODERN LANGUAGE SPECIALIST 
with Honours Degree and experience in teaching and organizing French up to 
Advanced Course Work essential. Salary £220, rising to a higher maximum, 

(4) A FORM MISTRESS with Classical Degree to teach Latin, Classical and 
Aucient History, with good English as subsidiary, Experience in co-ordinating 
the above subjects and skili in initiating school debates will be considered a 
special qualification. Salary £160, rising to a higher maximum. 

The applications for al! the above posts from candidates who give evidence of 
interest, In games and social activities will receive special consideration. 

Applications shoulda be maae on the special form which is to be obtained from 
and returned to, the undersigned as soon as possible. 

Education Office, Darlington, A. 0. BOYDE, 

February, 1919. Director of Education and Secretary. 
(} UNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 

Applications are invited for the post of Handwork Lecturer under the West 
Riding Education Committee, 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to conduct a number of classes foi 
teachers and to visit public elementary schools to demonstrate, advise, and 
report as to the Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whol« 
of her time to the duties of the post. 

Power £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300. 

Candidates must be women, —— holding the Higher Froebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools, 
| _ Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Department 
not later than 9 a.m. on Saturday, March 29th, 1919. 


Tq] UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIG ii SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Required, after Easter, LANGUAGE MISTRESS. Graduate, Honours, 
French and German. Duties include Advanced Course work. Successful 
experience essential. Salary according to qualifications and experience. Present 


— £150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for Advanced Course, Scale under 
revision. 

Also required, after Easter, JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL TEACHER, Graduate 
ng experience desirable; also games. Salary Scale for Graduate £150 

£220. Previous experience taken into account. Scale under revision. 

Applications should be sent before March 15th to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

0. BALMFORTH, 


Secretary of Education. 


ITCHIN GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. .— 

The (tovernors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS 

of the above School, tobe vacant after the Summer Term. The number of Girls 
this Term is 222. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 
ossess equivalent qualifications, and must have had experience in a Secondary 
School. Salary £500 (and house), rising by instalments to £600. Applications 
to be sent in by March 21st.— Particulars can be obtained from F, R. SHILLITOER, 


Clerk to the Governors, Paynes Park, Hitchin, Herts. 
ay SBURY WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of tie 
above School, which has e recognized Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics. Duties commence in September next, The selected candidate nist be 
a Graduate in Honours (Mathematics or Science) of one of the older Universitis 
Qualifications in other Modern Subjects will be an additional recommendation. 
Candidates must not be over 40 years of age. Experience in a Public School or 
good Secondary School essential. 

The commencing salary is £700 per annum. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sen 
not later than 30th April next, to the undersigned, from whom forms of applica 
tion and any further information may be obtained. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. 

flice : GEO, E, FEATHERSTON, 
Technical School, Dewsbury. Clerk to the Governors, 
4th March, i919. 
ENTLEMAN, married (37), abstainer, seeks POSITION 
of TRUST as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, or other responsible business 
Exhibitioner Magdalen, Oxford ; 





a. Scholar Wellington College, 
10 years managing City office shut down by war. Just resigned Army Pay 
Department after 4 years, Gocd organiser, active and energetic, excellent 
teferences,—-Box 897 she Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
A.D. NURSE.—Lady, with good education, seeks post 

e a8 MATRON in small, high-class Girls’ School, Domestic science and 
nursing experience. Can ‘-¥% games and needlework, Seaside preferred 
—Reply, with particulars, Box 896, The Spectator, | Wellington Strect, Strand, 


London, W.C, 2. 
es COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. : 
MATRON wanted, in Aprii, to take charge of the Domestic side of College and 
to help with Secretarial work. Salary £60, with board, rooms, laundry, and 
medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


W ANtED, in May, MISTRESS as HOUSE-MISTRESS 





and to take Junior work in school. Experience and qualifications desir- 
able, Initial salary £100 resident.—Apply HEAD-MISTRLSS, Berkhamsted 
School for Girls, Herts. 








TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION Of FICE.—Up- 
to-date and reliable Information, on all matters relating to carcers now open to 
University women, may be obtained throughtheabove Ottice.—Apply Miss H, M, 
CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods. Maths.), Secretary, 5 Priucea St., Cavendish 8q.,W.1, 





e 


LECTUR és. 





; ates a VROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 

ADY SECRETARY requires post early in MAY, oithor DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President 

S>hoo!l, Private,or to an Association. Well qualified and experienced as | Kt, Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; ¢ snand Hou, Treasurer: Mr, C. G, 

Secretary and as Teacher in Secondary Schools. Shorthand, T'yping.—Box sv, | Montefiore, M.A,: See.: Sir Arthur G. $ M.A.—For information concerae 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, | ing Scholarships and Loan fund apply to the Principal, Miss Bb, LAWRENCK, 
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IBRAR Y ASSOCTATION. 


Intensive courses of LECTU RES S on nL IBRARTANSHIP, for the benefit of 
demobilized students and others intending to sit for the Annual Examination, 
June 16th-2ist, will be held on Wednesdays and Thursdays in alternate weeks 


at the NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 18 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1 (by kind permission of the Committee of the Library) :- 
Library Organisation (Mr. G, KE. Rorevck), 5 p.m., beginning March ‘26th, 


jew od Routine (Mr. W. B. THoRNR), 4. 45 p.m., beginning March 26th, 
Cataloguing (Miss b. 8. FEGAN, M.A.), 3 p.m., be ginning Mareh 27th. 

Classification (Mr. W. . B. SAYERS), ‘, 45 p.m., beginning Merch 27th, 

Fee, 68. cach course, 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES (ten lessons cach) will be held at the same 
time in the following sections of the Sytabus:—tLiterary History (General), 
Classification, Cataloguing, Library Organisation, and Library Routine, Fee, 
10s, each course, 


For further particulars apply to ERNEST A, BAKER, M.A., 1.1it., Hon, 
Secretary of the Education Committee, Cexton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHN 1c, 
LONDON, S.W.11 


AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1919-20, 
The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, and Hygiene and Physiolocy will be held 
on Tuesday, June Srd, and the ‘ding days, The Scholarships vary in 
Value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are teuable from one to 
three years, 
Last day of entry, 26th April, 1919. 
_ Full partic ulars on applic ation to the 


LING’S SWEDISA 

TINHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Tea ‘ners of Gymnastics. The Cours: of 

training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Masiaz, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, c.—For prospectus apply Seeretary, 


PXHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENY, 
‘Trustess: 
Sir GRORGE NEWMAN. M D. (Chairmam). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISs- 
BURY, Majorthe hua, WALDPORY ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr, CHRIEIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon, L‘ IRD SHAW OF DUNFERML ING. 
Vrineipal: 
Miss H.C, GREENE 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, [nst, of Gymnastics, Stockholwy, 
The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind ia Kugla 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the The sory and Practice of Gymuas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe nelghbourheod, The College stanc is in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality clos» "te Dartford Heath, 
"Ihe Course begins in October,-—Further particulars on application to SEC RETARY, 


( UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWRURY, Gardening for women, Extensivo range = ghiss- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable 223343 in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- “pres vrving. For illustrat sd prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ce enc nnenat SASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 


suece. 


SECRETARY, 


“SYSTEM - 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 















CHU DLEIGH and Mis; JOHNS, M.A., Load, (Girtoa Collyz>).-—First-rate 


Modern Education, Promises specially built for a Seal, Largs Playing-folus 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Crick>*, Swita ning, &>. 
St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALIC EJ. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripoz) and of the Maria Grey Training Colle ze, 


{\LORIOUS HINDHEAD (over 800ft. above se>-level).— 
J HOME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRUS.—KEvery cducational advantage. 


Nealth and happiness a very special consideration.Prospectus and full par- 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, Twizzletwiz, Hindhead, Surrey. 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE, 
“PWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £60, tenable for 
four years at the above school, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held in May. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on September 15th, 
1919, Preferenee will be given to the daughters of professional men and of 
officers in H.M. Service. —Applications for admission to the Examination should 
be addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 
TL G H F I E L D 
a OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watforl 615.” 
“JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG EK, CHANNEL ISLANDS.- 
6 Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe aze of im 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good ply aying grounds, He atthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls, — Sor Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres 
rIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervills Collsge, Oxfor |. 
Kiracing air from Downs and sca. 
Vy 7 YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—-ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS,.-An EXAMIN ATION willbe held in May. The Scholarships will 
be of the value of £60 each per annum, Candidates must be under 14 vears of 
age on April ist, 1919.--For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRUESS, 
ee HELENA  COLLEG K, EALLNG, W. 5. 
Principal — Miss PARKER, 
Roarding and Day School for tis Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Jarguages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 65 guineas to 75 guineas 


ayear, Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a vear, 
{HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
/ Good cducation at reascnalle cost. Fees 20 guine asperterm, Full staff, 


All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Loe als, Music, Singing, 
Llocution, Gymuasties, Games, Pupils, 9 to is years, 
Hlust rated Prosp sctus from Miss PARKES, 


"4 ICATE AND BACKWARD GIRLS.—A_ High-Class 

HOME SCHOOL amongst the Serrcy Hills has vacancies for two gisls 
tor next term, The house, standing on dry sandy soil, faces S.W., and is very 
bright and airy, Extensive grounds, ‘Thorough modera education with tndi- 
vidual attention. The happine ss and health of the girls are carefully studied, 
— Prospectus, with views, references, &c., on application to “B.,” co J. & J, 
PALON, las Cannon Street, London, LU, 4, 


Art, Languages, 





SPE CF ATOR. 
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HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 
years, Thorough general cducation, with great attention to healt! 
Elder giris may specialize in Art, Music, L iterature, or Languages. New Domasti, 
Science branch for girls over 18, ‘Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricks; ‘ 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. Ms 
{(ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS, —House in grounds on eds X 
Let ween 609 and 700 feet above sea level. one et Monta ad, 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted py 
Miss M. MENNELL (train od by ™ n*, Osterberg).—Prospe CUMS 0a application, 


| “EATHERLEY, INVERNES! per DAY 
SCITOOL for GIRLS, Head- Mistress : Miss MURRAY, Full Degr 
Course Certifleate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford. Assisted by a hig! ily-qualitie 4 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housckeeper-Matron, Sound ednea. 
tion on modern fines. Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensiva 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Pro spectus 
ap ply Miss MURRAY, Heath erley, Inverness, 


10 to 19 











{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ” 
Princ ipala: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat, Se. Trip., Parts T., II, Newaham Co!! Sze) 


and Miss SPACK MAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng. 


NGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 


Ea:ter Term began on Tuesday, January 214+, and ends on Tuesday, A 
Prospectus on apy tic ation to Mis MACRAE MOLR 


pril 15t, 








Tel.: 7 Grayshoit, 
{LAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (heauti- 
fully situated near sea), for Girls of good position. Highest Educational 
advantages, Specialities: Music and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, &c. Osficers’ 
daughters at ayes jal fees, vanes ipala, Misses DAWSON. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 
fT OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. pea informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this bo vik, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborac and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GUEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy Hlous>,” 21 Old Lond Street, London, W, 1. 
N4 os CAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
ETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Ago of EB 9 over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 
Naval Colle ge, Dartmouth, Terms £80 pec ann, Early application should be mado, 
Aprly Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchureh Bulk dings, E.C.3 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).- —Motor | fron m 
b Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Ilo 


(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea w ith 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—-Full particulars from Rev. W. W, 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace ‘Street, S.W. 
(} (232 22 oe COLLEGE. 
) SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSILIPS, valuc £90 to £20, and some 


HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who ar 
not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with pref 

ence for boys born, educated, cr residing in Herefordshire, Also ARMY ant 
OLD CHELYTONLIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £50 
per annum, may also be given.- “Apply tothe BURSAR, The College, Cheitenhain, 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classic ‘al, Mathematieal, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, amination in June, There are also sevoral “ War 





Exhibitions’ of £60 a year,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol, 
RADFTELD COLL E G E.— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 


TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, L919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfield, 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one E 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions ef 30 to 20 Guineas. 

Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 
Be rks. 


BINGDON sc HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 


shibition 





rR 
his 








Fine buildings, incnding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
I RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
i PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by +. r Charter. 
Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, A 
Incluzive Fees, £57 to £66 per en n, 
Modern Laboratories and Work shops. 
EXAMINATION eae ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCIL 2771. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist, 
Ilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MAS1 
or the SEC RE TARY, 
] RIGHTON — r '‘OLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June 5rd and 4th to dock to FIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varyins 
in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIST¢ CK. ‘Reco: gnised by the 
Army Connell, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 fer b above 


sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class | for NAVAL CADETS. 
A, 


Head-Master, H. V. Pi.UM, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| OURNEMOUTH.— <7 Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr, P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (ine fading Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 


UNIVERSITIES 14 
Bournemouth, 


INDIAN AKMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry} 3, 
Apply Stirling Ifouse, Manor Road, 
YOACHING.— Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
/ higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A. 
(Lond.), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.). Special! opportunities for Fren 
Conversation.—154 Baker Stre et, W. 1.) Mayfair 3797. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &c. 


rFWHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Courscfromanay date, Lxccllont introductions givoa, 
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fYVWPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Strect, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Close to Charing Cros: Station. Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Flect Street ‘and Whitehall ; easily accessible from Hampstead 
and Bakerloo Tubes. T.N, Gerrard 6179, 
ET : an EDITOR TRAIN YOU for Success in JOURNALISM’ 
Brilliant prospects for men and women with trained ability. Practical 


expert po srsonal guidance. Write to-day for a 
‘°—THE REGENT INSTITU TE (Dept. 7), 








instruction at a moderate fee ; 
free copy of ‘* Opportunities for Talent.’ 








47 Broad Street House, New Broz ud Strect, Lon don, E.C. 2 
HE LONDON SEORETARIAT 
LITERARY AND ART AGENTS, PARLIAMENTAR 


TRANSLATING AND TYPEWRITING BUREAU’ 


Liversry AGENCY. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. of NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, PLAYS, ARTICLES, 
advised upon and placed with Editors and Publishers, ARTICLES syndl- 


cated, Estimates given for printing and publishing works, 

ArT AGENCY. 
Artists’ ILLUSTRATIVE WORK in colour and_ black-and-white for 
POSTERS, COVER DESIGNS, PRESS and COMMERCIAL purposes, 
handled. 


PARLIAMENTARY BCREAT. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects ond NOTES 
for SPEECHES prepared, STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House 
of Commons and clse where. 

RESRARCH WORK SECTION. 
RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous care. PROOFS 
corrected for Press, BOOKS, second-hand and new, &e., obtained for clients, 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museuin, 

TRANSLATING ‘BU REAU, 
There is a competent 
ing languages :—FRENCH, DUTCH and 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, DANISH, 








GERMAN, and also certain dialects of INDIA. BOOKS in the above 
languages can be translated into English, and written and prepared for Press, 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU. 

Typewriting of all natures done, Clients may dictate at the offices. STENO- 
GRAPHERS sent out, Every branch of SECRETARIAL WORK under- 
taken. 
Estimates given on work being submitted, 

The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


ANSTITUTIOR, 


R OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFL 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFOKTS OF A HOME, WITH GAME3 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 





AND 








Tor particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 


G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hil!, E.C, 4, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





OHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
Y information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requiraments (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
Ww _ of fees, &c.) to 
— Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


(jHorce OF SC HOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free 





of charge will bo given by 
MESSKS,. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,, 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4923, 
ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools ¢ as G OVE RNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR RE GISTRATION. 


GcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannoa Street, London, EC, 4, 
Telephon : 6053 Central. 


AGENCY FOR WOMEN 

OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
nder the management of a Com imittee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assist: unt: 
Mistres sea, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore beea caleu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Registrar—Miss ALICK 


A= 


‘TEACHERS, 


OIN T 


J 





M, FOUNTAIN, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
EK QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (pak: dup), £599,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and — — S€3 and GRANTS LOANS 


the 
SECRETARIES, 10 Lonneaiee Place, Strand, W.C, 2 


Apply 
PRESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet does- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenic 3, 


Post free on | Application to Mr, A, V. STORE 


TInvalids, Convalescents, &c.). 
Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


General Manazer, Medical, &c., ! 


A BtlricraL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not acce pted parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8, CANN & CO,, G04 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1359, 





'( 


staff for handling all MSS. and literature in the follow- | 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Perx a 
wishing to reccive full value should apply to the ‘actual manufactursts, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, _ u 
per return or offer made, —Chief Oftices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd, 100 ye 
10C KROACHES exterminated with BLATTI IS, A 
/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.s, 
—— od by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. ‘Tins 1s. 6d ° 
6d., 58., post free —HOWARTHS, 47 Croc es moore Road, Sheffield, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn 
The free booklet “How to Make Money with your Pen” will toll you we 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Corre spondei 
Courses by quslified and experienced Directors, 








FICTION Course .. oe oe £2 3 O 
NEWS Course ‘ £2 2 0 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. £3 3 0 


For these amazingly low fees Students are give mM expert instruction in evervthi 
essential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS, are since 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immediately on acceptance 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Barsing Mone 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rat spall 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 wor is in the Daily Mail), No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfac tory result, 

One of the many successful Students write 3 i— 

“I have to thank you for the order for a serics of articles obtained for me from 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine, I have found the Correspondence Course Lessona 
exceedingly valuable, and have earned by writing since I began them very much 
more than the fee I paid you,”—S. W. M. : 

For Free Booklet 
Literary Training School, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





t, write to 


“EDITORIAL,” 22 Chancery T.ane, London, W.C. ? 


By order of the Trustee rs of 
te late Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, K.C.V.O. Garter, and others, 
A QUANTITY OF SURPLUS 
A STIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
| +- AND HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES, 
removed froin 
The COLLEGE OF ARMS, Queen Victoria Strect, and clsewhere, 
comprising 
Library, Office, Dining-Room, Bedroom and Sitting-Room Appointments, 
TURKEY, INDIAN, AXMINSTER and other CARPETS, 
GRAND PIANO in Walnut Case, by John Broadwood and Sons, 
Two Upright Pianos by Broadwood, & 
FINE QUALITY LOUIS XV, COMMODE, 
Sectional Bookcases, Roll Top Desks, Writing Tables, Bedsteads and Bedding, 


sedroom Suites, Bicycles, Revolving Bookcases, Small Billiard Table, Mirrors, 





and a Miscellancous Collection of Odds and Ends, 
which will be SOLD by AUCTION by 
Mr. A. ©, J. WELLAND for 
= 5B. S@TGQRY AND TRIG CSE LID. 
at their New Auction Galleries, 
156 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
next to Times Office, 
on WEDNESDAY, MAKCH 19th, 1919, 
Commencing at 12.30 precisely. 
May be viewed between 10 and 5 o'clock day vious to Sale. Catalogues Gd. cach 
Valuable ENGLISH and FRENCH PRINTED BOOKS, 
the Property of J. Hollams, Esq. : 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKIS ne ane HODGE 
BS _ will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galle Mand 55 New one 
Strect, W. 1, on WE DNESDAY »MARCH 12th, and TWO. FUL L OWING DAY> 
at ONE o'clock precisely, 
Valuable ENGLISH and FRENCH PRINTED BOOKS, chiefly of the XVIII[th 
and XIXth Centuries, the property of J, Hollams, isq., 47 * Victoria Road, 


many in fine cont sm porary and modera binding 


Kensington, 
Catalogues may be had, 


May be viewed two days prior, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has arranged a series of SERVICES during Lent in the CHURCH 

OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryznston Street, W. (close to 

Marble Arch), by kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens. 
PREACHERS 


during the remainder of the Sevies. 


Tuesday, March 1lth—The Rev. W. J. CAREY, R.N. 
Tuesday, March 18th.—The Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD, Vicar 
of St. Martin, Chering Cross. 
Wednesday, March 26th.—The Rey. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of 

the Church of the Annunciation 
Tuesday, April Ist.—Prebendary W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary of the Church Army. 
Tuesday, April 8th.—Prebendary F. 8. WEBSTE ms Vicar of 
All Souls, Langham Plex 
Tuesday, April 15th.—The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Commencing each day at 3 p.m. punctually. 

Tae Church is open all day for Prayer and Meditation, and books of devotion 
will be found there, It is hoped that cach Service will begin in an atmosphere 
of prayer, All friends invited to attend these Quiet Hours, and also if 
possible to meet the Chief and Headquarters Staff, at Church Army Headquarters 
close by, at the close of each service, when methods of work will be discussed and 
tea provide d, 


f Fer cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. ) 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder | 


Sold everywhere G6‘ i- 24 &46 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 


Nat Gould on his Pen | | rp waTiONAL REFUGES AND 


sy : TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


Chama” farts [oAAn ay FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


rt to Villian y ew - Ccvoblin A” WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING ;— 


(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 


n 
ow (ii aw {ga wo ww Regiments. 
é. (2) 2,800 have entered the Royal Navy. 


= (3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
wy ro ier ws $ nt a (4) SOO Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


wrap Me hw IF belt , wit Patrons; THELR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


O k ia” Chairman and Treasurer: C, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Uaeidy wt we oe Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


| Joint Secretaries ;: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
| 
| 

Deer we pa wt te ole aan | ae 








London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 














meh fpr & Ae, | MILLIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS in oth aries are 
Ww wilh Contr ON THE VERGE OF STARVATION. 
fatipuk ree 5 They must be relieved, 
; GREAT PUBLIC MEETING 
at the 
Watern ns | CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, Wednesday, March 12th, at 8 p.m, 
SPEAKERS: 


~eaidesieo LORD HENRY CAVENDISH BENTINCK, M.P., 
Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY, LORD PARMOOR, 


Mr, H. W. NEVINSON, Mme, POLOVTSEY, 


Foul ‘ainPen and other Speakers from foreign countries. 
COME AND HEAR THE FACTS AND THEN ACT. 


Entrance Free. Doors open at 7.15 p.m. Tickets, numbered and reserved, 





In a further tribute he writes: ~ 3s. each; Reserved, 1s, Tickets and handbills to be obtained from Miss E. M. 

“The Pen ic ne ave 2 5 ELLIS, Hon. Sec., Fight the Famine Council, 77 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
The Pen is a marvel to have never gone wrong. Fiance, bouthemnpice How, W.C. Telewhens: WGuncuns 1508. 

Made in three types: ‘* Self- ; able 2 from = soggy a site 

rilling and ‘* Safety,” (5s. Jewellers everywhere solute 

and ‘ upwards; ‘* Regular,” satisfaction guaranteed. Nibs H E L P 

10s. 6d. ona upwards. Obtain- | exchangeable if not suitable. the 


L. G. SLOAN, Lid., Che Pen Corer Kingsway, London, W.C.2 W aifs an d Strays Society 


And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, Lordon, W. 1 








in its work for 
THE NATION’S CHILDREN, 
— Present family we +. 4,885 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ children .. 1,121 
Give them 


HAPPINESS IN THE PRESENT 


and 
Soft Delicate and en HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


as the Melodious Spinet of O Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 1}. 
S$ ‘ { 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
Smoking 
Mixture 




















RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916. 






A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz.Packets!il 
also in loz.& 4oz.Pkts. 


THE - “SPECTATGR. »__TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. d. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom i 8 2 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
Japan, &e., or with the British Forces abroad 110 6 


To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ” sent ior one year to : 


NGME coccccccccevecccsccscceceseseecocesersseeces “e 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., ‘Mrs., or Miss.) 














The Super CIGARETTE. 
Spinet sess 20..V4 














RSEU HILL OPO MD See eceSdESEEE CERO SSSHOROSESEHEENE SESE SOHORe e 
Ewe k | Address 
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Sir Valentine Chirol x 


writes :—“ As a confirmed smoker of Turkish 














cigarettes, I can pay your ‘De Reszke’ 


S 
Americans no higher compliment than by 
saying that they would almost wean me frocn 
Turkish and convert me to Virginians.” 


Louis Raemackers, Esq., writes :— ‘ Your 
* De Reszke ’ Cigarettes are very nice inde d.’ 


rtin Harvey Eea., writes ;— “ Mr. Martin Harvey 
Ry your De Re szke’ Cigarettes and he and his 


friends find them ‘ tip-top. 
GS ciaare or later you will buy “De Reszke” 





Cigarettes, because of their better quality. Why 
wait? Why not make the, acquaintance of the 
World’s best cigarettes nuw 


‘De Reszke 


pestorg’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Homie and Overseas, 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 






a Cabanas 


Wis? 


es 
Yas 


+o 
He 


SOUTH AMERICA 


INDIE 

SP PAIN. Pp ORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCC 
ATLANTIC. ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET @ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 








en 
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Good Tidings to all People 


q ‘‘I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.”’ 


Q Of the Good Tidings the Bible Society has issued 
more than three hundred million copies, translated into 
over five hundred different tongues. 


@ By this means the Good Tidings can reach men of all 
languages, living in all latitudes—the armies and navies 
of all countries and climes—every race in every land. 





Q ‘That Testament was the best chum I had, for it | 
made me understand my duty both to God and to my 
fellow-man,’’ said an Australian soldier from Gallipoli. 
Every working day since August, 1914, the Bible 
Society has been providing for its war service more than 
seven thousand New Testaments, Gospels or Psalters. 
Such books were needed in over seventy-five languages, | 
This is in addition to the Society's normal work. 





@ Send a thank-offering for Peace, so that the Bible | 
Society may be able to meet the growing demand for | 
the Good Tidings. 


@ Forward your gift tothe Secretaries, British and | 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4, | 


MASS MOVEMENTS 


Liberty is in the air. It is not confined to 
Europe, or to white people. A silent revolution 
is in progress to-day among India’s 60,000,000 
outcastes—people who for a thousand years and 
more have been very slaves, denied the rights of 
common humanity in the name of religion! But 
now a door of hope has been opened. ‘I'he masses 
are moving, whole villages and clans together, 
and where teachers are available they are pressing 
into the Kingdom of Christ. 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


The Bishop of Madras, whose long advocacy of 
the claims of the depressed classes in India has 
earned for him the title of “The Apostle of the 
Outcastes,’’ has recently written :— 


“The movement among the outcastes of Hindu 

society towards the Christian Church in different 
parts of India does not create as much stir or 
attract as much attention as the rise of an educated 
class and the movement towards political reform ; 
the newspapers in India are full of the agitation 
for Home Rule, and the Montagu-Chelms‘ord 
proposals for political reform, and in Great Britain 
the question of Home Rule for India has rapidly 
become one of the leading political questions of the 
day. But few people outside missionary circles 
pay any attention to this movement among the 
outcastes. Occasionally there is an article upon 
it in one of the Indian papers. Sir Valentine 
Chirol devoted one or two pages to it in his book 
on India some years ago. It has been just barely 
noticed from time to time in the secular Press of 
Great Britain. ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation.’ Yet it is no exaggeration to say 
that the social, political, and religious progress of 
India in the future depends on this movement, 
and that without it any movement towards popular 
government in Indiais bound tofail. Without it, it 
is impossible for India to take her place among 
the self-governing countries of a free Empire. 
And this battle on behalf of the outcastes which 
the Christian Church is fighting in India is essen- 
tially the same battle that Great Britain and her 
Allies are fighting throughout the world, a battle 
for justice and humanity, for the rights of the weak 
against the strong, and for the liberation of the 
down-trodden and oppressed from a cruel and 
degrading tyranny.” 


A THANKOFFERING 


The Church Missionary Society appeals for lives 
consecrated to world service, and for half-a-million 
sterling to enable it to extend its work in heathen 
lands, as a Thankoffering for God’s Gifts of Victory 
and Peace. It is proposed to allot {140,000 to 
India, including special provision for the urgent 
needs of the mass movement work. 

Will you contribute to this Thankoffering ? 
Will you erect your own Memorial in the shape of 
a normal school for the training of Indian teachers ? 
Will you endow a scholarship, and call it by the 
name of some soldier who has died for his country ? 
‘Then write to the Lay Secretary, Church Missionary 
Society, Salisbury Square, Tondon, E.C. 4. 


(The cost of this advertisement has been met by a few friends) 
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L 
Three Pounds 


or Five P 


7 pounds or five ; thirty pounds or fifty ; 


£300 or £500—-that is the difference in income 
between leaving your money on deposit at 3 per cent. 
and investing it in 5 per cent, War Bonds. 





And the difference is still greater if you take into 
account the premium added when the Bonds are repaid. 
For this premium will bring your interest up to nearly 
52 per cent. 


Nor is it merely a larger income that you gain by 
investing in War Bonds. You might possibly get that 
larger income from some speculative investment if you 
cared to take the risk. But by investing in War Bonds 
you leave nothing to chance; you get your larger 
income p/us SECURITY. 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


Ox sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at pe 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 ; :0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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FROM 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ List 
ASK YOUR LIBRARIAN FOR 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF WAR 


Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Berliu. 
Translated from the German (Die Biologie des 
Krieges) by CONSTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ The scholarly, restrained, 
well-balanced temper of Dr. Nicolai’s survey is 
absolutely unimpeachable. . Humanity, 
not animal impulse, must be the guiding spirit 
of the future. Such is the message of this strong and 
earnest voice crying in the wilderness.” 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


By Dr. A. C. MACLAUGHLIN, Head of the 

Department of History in the University 

of Chicago. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of several lectures delivered at Iondou 
University in the spring of 1918. 


AN INDISPENSABLE SPRING BOOK 


NAME THIS FLOWER 


By GASTON BONNIER. With 312 Photo- 
graphs in Colour and 2,715 Black-and-White 
Illustrations. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘' Precisely what many people, who 
love flowers but have not studied botany, have 
long wanted.” 





By 


23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


A NEW NOVEL 


BY 
H. G. WELLS 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s numerous readers will be pleased 
to learn that he has written a new short novel entitled 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


The novel is a modern version of the Book of Job, and 
is dedicated to ‘* all schoolmasters and schoolimistresses 
and every teacher in the world.” It will appear 


monthly in 
The 





International Review 
commencing with ihe MARCH issue 
The International Review is obtainable 


at all Newsagents and  Bookstalls 
PRICE 1/-; or post free, ls. 2d. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 2 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


Journal for all 
and Road-Reformers. 


The 
Road-Farers, 


Leading Illustrated 
Road-Lovers, 


NUMBER—NOW READY 
CONTPIBUTORS :— 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL SHERIFF S. M. PENNEY 
MERIEL BUCHANAN MARK ALLERTON 
BOYD CABLE R. J. SMITH 
STEPHEN GRAHAM NEIL LYONS, etc. 


THE MARCH 





One Shilling Monthly. 6d. 


From all Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 
37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Yearly Subscription, 12s. 


John Long’s New Novels 


These Novels ere produced in Pre-War style. Clear 
type. Superior paper. 320 pages and upwards. 


Dust Wrappers in three colours by leading artists. 
Price 7s. net. 


A REALLY GREAT NOVEL 


TYRIAN PURPLE 


By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Maynard Crawford) 


This is a really Great Novel—great in conception, great in execution. It fires 
the imagination and shows the author in her best vein. The publishers are con- 
vineed it will be among the great sellers of the season, and that it will place its 
gifted writer in the front rank of present-day novelists, In view of the huge orders 
re recived before publication, they have prepared a a very y large edition, 


BY THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR LIVING WRITER 


WON ON THE POST 


By NAT GOULD 
The Sales of Nat Gould’s Novels are now approaching the colossal figure of 
FOURTEEN MILLION copies, If you have not yet read a Novel by Nat Gould 
procure ‘* Won on the Post” and experience the fascination of reading a book 
by - author whose following is so stupendous, 
All Mr. Nat Gould’s New Novels are published by John Long, Limited, who 
now have over forty of his stories, Write for complete List. 


Other New Novels Just Published 


WINE, THE MOCKER THISTLEDOWN 
By GUY THORNE By EILEEN FITZGERALD 
: “ - This author's name is always asso- 
om viet teotebie the = i ciated with charming novels cf con- 
the author has yet written, From its | temporary English life. Here {s another 


bold theme it is likely to be the cause ew Magy A aed ea wae had — 
of much controversy. naan , 


"THE TEMPLE GIRL | THE EDGE OF TO-DAY 
By HENRY BRUCE 


By BEATRICE KELSTON 
This author is reckoned among the 
This author figures prominently humorous novelists of the day, and jn 
among Anglo-Indian novelists, his, 
his latest, is a singularly powe erful love 


her present book she gives full rein to 
| her gifts, Those who appreciate a 

story which should undoubtedly | 

enhance his reputation, 


breathless story, humorously told, 

should not fail to procure this novel. | 

NOTE TO == "i ‘READ ADERS.—Messrs. John Long will 
‘WHAT SNOW CONCEALS,” by 

and ‘‘A DANGEROUS THING,’ ’ by 


Please order now. 











HyLpa 


publish next week 
JAMES 


RHODES, net, 
BiyTH, 7s. net. 


“JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St.,_ 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITED 


Maud Diver. 


—Bookseller, 


7s. 





Haymarket, London. 


| STRANGE ROADS. 6s. net. 
(Second Timpression.) 


* The story is altogether one of execptional power.” 


LETTERS OF EVE. 6s. net. Olivia Maitland Davidson 


(“ Eve " of the Tatler) 
- . . There steps out of these Ietters a personality ; and one recognises in 
them a new literary genre which maintains itself with amazing resource, Moreover, 
the world which Eve talks about certainly is—or was—a real world, and the 


history of the war as reflected in its mirror is a real thing and worth recording, 
in its own language, even if that language is nee a little caricatured,” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914. 


9s. net. With Maps. 
Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice, 


* This is a good book, indeed a very good book, Every Briton oii 
to read it from beginning to end for himself, and not once only, but twice or 
thrice. Then he will be proud indeed not only of the old British Army, but of 
the great leader, not the less great because since eclipsed by one still greater.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. is. net. Vol. L., 
1914-15. With a War Atlas. 3s. 6d. net. 


Issued under the of the Ministry of Information. 


| THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 8s. 6d. net. 
} Fourth Edition with a New Preface. 
| H. Wickham Steed. 
' TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. 
10s. 6d. net. The Hon. Arthur D. Elliot. 


| 
} 
| “A work which every man interest of England ought 
| read,”——Belfast Northern Whig, 





auspices 


to 


ed in the public life 
ad 


James Norman Hall. 


Squadron.) 


HIGH ADVENTURE. 6s. net. 


(With the famous Lafayette 


| FROM THE HOME FRONT. ls. 6d. net. 
Sir Owen Seaman. 


“10 Orange Street W.C. 2 
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MR. MURRAYS NEW BOOKS 


AMERICA IN FRANCE 


THE STORY OF THE MAKING OF AN ARMY. By 
Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK PALMER, U.S. Army, Author 
of ‘*‘ With the New Army on the Somme,” &c. The Spectator : 
“Colonel Palmer has added to his fascinating books on the 
war. It is a very remarkable and interesting story.” 

7s. 6d. net, 


THECHURCH & STATEinENGLAND 


By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, M.A. With a Preface 
by THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. A criticism of certain 
features of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and 
State. Is. net. 


WAR 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. “This is 
without doubt the greatest poem on war that was ever 
written—possesses all the marks of greatness. As a piece 
of poetic utterance it is unparalleled in modern times even 
by Francis Thompson in his wildest flights of gorgeous 
imagination. As a philosophical diagnosis of war it is 
bold and deeply impressive.’’—T'oronto Globe. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE 14th POINT 


A STUDY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By C. 
ERNEST FAYLE (of the Garton Foundation), Author of 
“The Great Settlement.” 5s. net. 


WAR LESSONS NEW AND OLD 


By Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. Evening 
Standard: ‘The distinguished author has laid posterity 
under a great debt for combining in one volume a mass of 
information and sound argument relating to the war.” 


THE POETS IN PICARDY 


By Major E. DE STEIN. The author of these poems has 
conscripted the poets. The result illustrates various 
phases of the soldier's life with fidelity and from an original 
standpoint. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CROSS 


By VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Hon. Canon of Winchester 
Cathedral. Popular difficulties in connection with the 
Atonement are discussed, and an attempt is made to present 
the doctrine in a form which harmonises with the general 
tendencies of modern thought. 5s. net. 


GERMAN DAYS 


By a POLISH GIRL. The Times: ‘this well-written 
attractive account of school and family life in Posen and 
Poland, by a Polish Jew, whose birth subjected her, 
especially as a schoolgirl, to special brutality.” 7s. 6d. net. 


DANGER ! and other Stories 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes,” &c. Daily Chronicle: ‘“* The 
contents of this volume all bear the hall-mark of the author. 
There is no more capable craftsman than the inventor of 
Sherlock Holmes.” 6s. net. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, D.D. With a 
Preface by the Rev. J. R. Intincworrn, D.D. 4s. net. 
Also A SHORTENED AND SIMPLIFIED EDITION, 
Is. net. The Commonwealth: ‘‘1t is good to know that 
Dr. Clarke’s admirable study in eschatology has been 
brought within the reach of the general public.” 


March, 1919, TH 1s. net. 


CORNHILL MAGAZIN E 


EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 

THE GREAT HOUSE: A Story of Quiet Times (1845-6). 
Ch. XII.-XIV. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES: Hunger. By Boyd Cable. 
SPRING TIME. By Sir Francis Darwin. 
THE R.A.M.C. ON THE BATTLEFIELD. By Frank Fox. 
EDUCATION BY THE HUMANITIES. By W. F. Rawnsley. 
A PUBLIO SERVANT. By W. Pett Ridge. 
IFHE RUSSIAN JEW, AND HIS RELATION TO THE EMANCI- 
PATED JEW. By the Hon. Lily H. Montagu. 

V.—At the Board of Trade. 
By the Rt. Hon. Lord Eversley. 
By Douglas Walshe. 
By Lewis R. Freeman. 

















SOME REMINISCENCES : 


THE TRAVELLER. 
“ Q.” 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 











Hew Psychical Literature 


8-pp. List of other recent books posted on application, 


————— 


Books by F. C. Constasie, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Member of the S.P.R. ; 


(1) MYSELF,ANDDREAMS. 6s. 6d.net. [This day. 


(2) TELERGY (THE COMMUNION OF SOULS), 
8s. 6d. net. [ January. 


(8) PERSONALITY AND TELEPATHY. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Intuitive Self—Time and Space—Dreams—Memory—Telepathy—Feelin 
—Sight, Sound, Teuch—Thought Transference—Clairvoyance, Clair-andience-— 
—Externalization—Divining Rod—Crystal-gazing—Automatic Writing—w ill 
Desire, Volition—Sleep, Hypnosis—Rapport—Self-suggestion—Multiplex Pe 4 
ality—Haunted Houses—Psychometry—Communion with Disembodied - 
many other topics. ? 


WHY DO WE DIE? an Essay in Thanatology, 


By Dr. J. E. MERCER, late Bishop of Tasmania. 4s. 6d. net, 
[ This day. 


PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM: 
Established by Personal Experiences, as well as by Spirit 
Photographs and Psychographs. By Rev. Prof. GEORGE 
HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With very many 
Illustrations of Spirit Visualizations, Drawings, etc. , 

[ March. 


a Practical 





rson- 
and 


HOW TO SPEAK WITH THE DEAD: 
Handbook. By SCIENS. 38s. 6d. net. 
“ A kind of primer for that part of psychical research which has at this moment 
an unusually compelling attraction for many.””-—Outlook, 


New Editions : 


(1) PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. By E. Gurney, 
F. W. H. MYERS, and F. PODMORE. 520 pp.; with 
16 Drawings. Lge. 8vo. Is. net. 

This STANDARD WORK embodies much of the earlier work of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 183 “* Cases” are given in full. It still forms the basis 
on which present-day work on TELEPATHY, and especially On APPARITION, rests, 


(2) SIR WILLIAM BARRETT’S ON THE THRES.- 
HOLD OF THE UNSEEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ His evidence on the subject of Survival after Death is most important. We 
recommend this thoroughly scientific analysis of phenomena to those who realize 
the profound importance of this subject.”.—Contemporary Review. 


(3) ‘‘I HEARD A VOICE”’: or The Great Explora- 
tion. By A KING’S COUNSEL. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle writes: “I have been deeply interested in this book. 
The whole scheme of life beyond exactly contirms many previous statements, 
and surely the agreement of independent witnesses must make a strong—to my 
mind an overwhelming—case.”” 

“It will remain a classic in spiritualistic literature, and we may hope that we 


shall soon see the continuation of these records published in a second book.” 
—Ligit, 





(4) ——— The Author’s further researches will be 
shortly published in an 8vo volume. 





Pspcho-Hnalpsis : 
The Sub-Conscious Self 


WHAT IS PSYCHO-ANALYSIS? By Dr. Isanor H. 
CORIAT. 3s. 6d. net. 
A clear and concise explanation of the aims and purposes of Psycho-Analysis, 
in the form of answers to questions that are constantly being put to all interested 
in this science. A Bibliography is appended, 


MAN’S UNCONSCIOUS CONFLICT : a Popular Expo- 
sition of Psycho-Analysis. By WILFRID LAY, Ph.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“There has long been a demand for a popular exposition of the Freudian-Jung 
theories of the nature and functions of the Unconscious, and this book exactly 


meets the need.”—Journal of Education, 
By C. G. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
JUNG, M.D. Lge. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“It represents an important departure from the views of Prof. FREUD of 
Vienna as to the significance and extent of the connections between Sexua 
instincts and hysterical and neurotic states,”—Occult Review. 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC METHOD. By Dr. 0. 
PFISTER; Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of Clark University. 608 pp., 3 Plates. Lge. 8vo. 


21s. net. 
Dr. Frevup says: “ A book like this of Pfister’s, which will make the analysis 
known to educators, will be assured of the gratitude of future generations, 


THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION. By Dr. A. ADLER} 
Introduction by Dr. W. A. WHITE. Lge. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Outlines of a comparative, individualistic Psychology which sees in every 
psychic event the impress or symbol of a uniformly directed plan of life that comes 
more clearly to light only in the neuroses and psychoses. To the followers of 
FREUD, Dr. Adler's theory of the imaginary, fictitious goal which he claims is 
the very basis of the symptoms of neuroses, and his exception to Freud's infantile 
wishes as motive forces, will be intensely interesting. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS'’ LIST. 


~ HISTORY OF ZIONISM 


1600—1918. 
By NAHUM SOKOLOW. 


With 89 Portraits and Illustrations, selected and arranged 
by ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 

and Letters to the Author from the Right Hon. VISCOUNT 

BRYCE and the late Colonel Sir MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. 

In Two Volumes. 8vo. 

Volume I. Now Ready. 2ls. 


net. 





—_—— 


Recommended for reading during Lent by thea 
N. 


BISHOP OF LONDO 


The Increase of God. 
By the Rev. A. H. McNEILE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in tho University of Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is an admirable book, viewing old themes from new angles ; 
it is refreshingly free from the language of the pulpit, which is 
resented by the plain man.” —TnE CHALLENGE. 


OF LONDON. 


Hopes for English Relig ion. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE ean. D.D., Litt.D., of 
the Comm unity of the Resurrection. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Treasures of Hope for the Evening 
of Life. 


By the late Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, 
St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Lady Victoria Buxton: A Memoir. 
With some Account of her Husband. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“4 worthy, full, and unimpeachably correct memorial of two 
interesting characters.”--Tux TimEs. 


AN ETONIAN’S REPLY TO “THE LOOM OF YOUTH.” 


A Dream of Youth. 


By MARTIN BROWNE. With a Preface by the Rev. 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Eastern Europe. 
By RALPH BUTLER. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book describes the political conditions prevailing during 
modern history in five different nations—viz., Finland, the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine. The author 
describes the national aspirations of these peoples and the main 
events of their recent political history. 


Experimental Education. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of ‘ Introduction to 
Experimental Education.” By ROBERT R. RUSK, 
M.A., Ph.D., ecntnas in Experimental Education in the 
Univers sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. _i8. 6d. net. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


A System of Physical Chemistry. 
- WILLIAM O. Mc o LEWIS, M.A. (R.U.I.), D.Sc. 
(Liv.), Brunner Professor of Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Liverpool. With Diag rams. 8Svo. 

NEW EDITION. IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. Kinetic Theory. 15s.net. Vol. IL. Thermodynamics. 
15s. net. Vol. III. Quantum Theory. _ 7s. 6d. net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternos ster Row, _E C. 4 
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T HE a s PECTATO R.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page .. £16 16 0 | Quarter-Page(}-Col.)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0 | Per Inch .. OC BI 


CoMPANIES. 





Outside Page . £23 3 O | Inside Page «« 1016 0 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Minimum charce of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and 1s. 3d. a 


e for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements acegrding to space. | 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” or 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” | 
£1 PER INCH. 
Charges for Borders &Approved Block Advertiserients | 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter - Page, 5} | 
6tin. .. ~- 16% Ot in. by 3% in. £4 14 6) 
= Page, 11 in. by Eighth-Page, 2} in. 
3y5in. .. aa 9 9 O by 3 in. ve 3 7 © 
TERMS: net, 





Macmillan & Co.'s List 


FOURTH THOUSAND 
Old 


Folk-Lore in the 
Testament: 


Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and 
Law. By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.1,., LL.D., 


Litt.D., Author of * ‘ The Golden Bough,” ‘‘ Totem- 

ism and E xogamy, ”’&e. 3 vols. 8vo. 378s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian.—‘‘ There is no sort of doubt that in 

these volumes many difficult and obscure passages in the 

Bible are explained and illuminated as never before. 

As a contribution to Old Testament exegesis ‘ Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament’ is invaluable.’ 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
“ ELIZABETH.” 


Christopher and Columbus, 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 

TENTH THOUSAND. 

The Secret City. 

3y HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectatov— The book contains many grap! hic 
sketches of the barbaric splendours aud squalors of 

Petrograd, portraits of Anarchists and upholders of 

the old régime, terrible and grotesque incidents of the 

Revolution, and a splendid tribute to the discretion 

and forbearance, the nobility and wisdom, of our 

Ambassador.” 








W. B. YEATS. 


The Wild Swans at Coole. 


Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
| Tuesday. 





International War: 
and its Cure, 
By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LUL.D., F.R.G.S., Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases 
and Finance. S8vo. 12s. net. 
The Western Mail—‘ A valuable contribution to 
the subject which is now occupying the attention of 
the world.” 


Its Causes 


KARL, LIEBKNECHT. 
*The Future Belongs to the 


People.” 
By KARL LIEBKNECHT. 
lated by S. ZIMAND. With an Introduction by 
WALTER WEYL. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

A book that reveals Liebknecht’s position on many 
of the great problems now before the German people. 
These essays and speeches made in war time give a 
new basis on which to judge Liebknecht’s power and 
place in the new Germany. 


Edited and Trans- 





The Book of the Cave— 
Gaurisankarguha: 


An Allegory describing what the Children of Dream 
saw and heard while visiting the Cave of the 
Awakened One. By SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, 
Author of “ Brahmadarsanam: or Intuition of 
the Absolute.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


The World-Wide Atlas 


Containing 128 Beautifully Coloured, Up-to-Date 
Maps, with a Complete Index to 67,000 Places. 
New Edition. 124 by 10 inches. Cloth, 11s. net. 
Half-Morocco, 22s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
— =—— = 
|} OOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vale, ‘illes “» £30; 
Dickens’ Master Humphrey’s Clock, 8 vols., First Edition £2 2s,; Cer- 
vantes’ gee | Novels, illus. by Brangwyn, L. P., 1900, 2 vols,, 25s, ; Genuine 
Works of Hogarth, with 55 plates, Major’s fine edition, 1831, 268,; Dickens’ 
Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 104.; Mra. Humphry 
Ward's Works, Special Edition, signed by the Authoreas, 16 vols,, £4 48.; Conan 
Doyle’s Novels, signed by Author, 12 vols., £3 10s,: Oscar Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, lls.; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May 
Morris, 24 vols,, £12 12s, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 9s. 100,000 
booksiu stock. Catalogueson application, Wanted, Ency, Brit.. last ed., 29 vols,, 
£25 off, —- dward Baker rs s Great Bor aks shop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. | 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000, 90,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, —_ 50, 600. ane £4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprie tors £4,00 0,000 


£8,050,000 














Total Issued Capital and Reserves 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 C ‘ORNHIL L, London, E. 0, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 
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NEW VOLUMES IN THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 


—_— 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





SERIES 


History of Modern France 1815-1913 


By EMILE BOURGEOIS. 


In two volumes. Crown 8vo. With a map. 


Vol. I, 1815-1852 ; 


Vol. II, 1852-1913. 21s net. 


M. Bourgeois is already well-known in this country as an historian, end his chapters in The Cambridge Modern History 
are familiar to many readers. He holds the professorship of Diplomatie and Political History in the University of Paris, 
end during the Isst twenty years he has taught Modern History at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques—en inst#ution in 
which most of the higher members of the public services in France, especially of the Corps Diplomatique, receive their 


training. 


In these volumes M. Bourgeois has traced the lines of that remarkable politicel evolution through which France 


has been able to realise the principles and to establish the institutions of democracy. 


Germany 


By Sir A. W. WARD, F.B.A., 
Vol. J, 1815-1852 
Vol. IIT, 1871-1890, with two Supplementary Chapters and two maps. 


three volumes. Crown 8vo. 


Tn 


and plans. 


1815-1890 
Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 


, With a map. Vol. II, 1852-1871, with 19 maps 
12s 6d net each volume. 


“ ‘Lhe completion of Sir A. W. Ward’s history of Modern Germany leaves it a work in meny respects of unique value to 


the student. 


It is an ideal book for the man who wishes to take up any subject and pursue it in detail. 


Every question 


is traced in its essential stages, and there is an admirable apparatus of references to the best authorities.” —The Pall Mal! Gazette 


The Collected Historical Works of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 


Edited by his son, SIR R. H. 
Royal 8vo. 


The History of Normandy and of England (vai. 1). 


To be completed in 10 volumes. 


Vol. I. 


INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
Volumes I and If ready shortly. 


With Memoir, introduction, 


frontispiece, and four maps. 


Vol. Il. The History of Normandy and of England (voi. 1p. with three maps. 





The Baronial Opposition to Edward II. 


Its Character and Policy. A Study in Administrative 
History. By JAMES CONWAY DAVIES, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

The administrative records of the Chancery and Exchequer form the bulk 
of the material upon which this thesis, which was awarded the Thirlwall Prize 
fn 1917, is based, Tne value of the material obtained is great, and has pro- 
vided new light upon points of administrative interest as well as upon problems 
connected with th + subject of the book, The Baronial Opposition to Edward IT, 
as the author pojuts out in his preface, was more than an opportunist out burst 
of oligarchical tendencies; it was a conflict of principles, contradictory and 
irreconcilable, 


South America and the War. Being the 
substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in the 
University of London, King’s College, under the Tooke 
Trust in the Lent Term, 1918. By F. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
M.A. With a map. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

“ This is a most instructive little book on a large and important subject. 
The author points out that Germany has taken immense pains to cultivate 
her trade with South and Central America . . . and her influence is still 
very considerable,”"—The Spectator 


The War and Unity. Being Lectures delivered 
at the Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University 
of Cambridge, 1918. Edited by the Rev. D. H. 38. 
CRANAGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

CONTENTS :—Unity between Christian Denominations, hy Rev. V. H. 
Stanton, D.D., Rev. Erie Milner-White, Rev. W. B. Selbie, and Very Rev, 
James Cooper, D.D.; Unity between Classes, by Rt Rev. F. T. Woods, 
}).D., Bishop of Peterborough, and Rt Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P.; Unity 
in the Empire, by F. J, Chamberlain; Unity between Nations, by Rev. 
J, Hf, B, Masterman, 


The Cambridge Modern French Series. 
Two new volumes now ready :— 
Jusserand: La Vie Nomade, et les Routes d’Angle- 


terre au X1IVe Siécle. Edited by A. WiLson-Greey, 
M.A. With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


Balzac: Le Colonel Chabert, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


Botany. A Text-Book for Senior Students. By D. 
THODAY, M.A., Lecturer in Physiological Botany end 
Assistant Director of the Botanical Laboratories in the 
University of Manchester. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Large crown 8vo. With 230 figures. 7s 6d net. 

“It would be difficult to speak teo highly of this admirable hand-book. 
It is clear and concise without being dry. . . . The illustrations ar 
beautiful and werthy of much study,”—Lducation on the First Edition 





a 


4 
The Faith of a Subaltern. —rssoys on Religion 
and Life. By Lieutenant ALEC DE CANDOLE, killed 
in action, September 1918. With a Foreword by the 
Very Rev. the DEAN or Bristoxt. Crown 8yo. 2s 6d net. 
Ready shortly. 

7 strongly recommend to the attention of clergy and laity alike this 
young Officer's vigorous profession of the faith that was in him. It is a 
Valuable contribution to religions thought. ‘ There is maturity of 
grasp of problems and of handling, and evidence of a deeply religious life, 
The author commands attention by his obvious sincerity, as well as by his 
ability.”"—Exztract from the Foreword 


The People’s Faith in the Time of 


. 
Wyclif. By 3B. L. MANNING, B.A., Donaldson 
Bye-Fellow of Magdelene College, and Lightfoot Scholar 
in the University of Cambridge. Thirlwall Essey, 1917. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Ready shorily. 

"The generation whose faith is here deseribed was the generation of 
Wyclit and Langland, of Chaucer and Gower. The essay falls into three 
sections, In the first are examined some of the ways by which religion was 
taught in the fourteenth century, The second section deals with the 
subiect-matter of — religion, The third section is devoted to three 
problems which agitated the popular mind: the social problem of poverty, 
the philosophical problem of free-will, and the religious problem of prayer. 


“ a 
Ce had 
|The Diwan of Ghailan Ibn ‘Ugbah, 
known es Dhu’r-Rummeh. Edited by CARLILE HENRY 
HAYES MACARTNEY, sometime Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge. Demy 4to. £3 3s net. 

This, the first printed edition of the collected poems of Dhu’r-Rummah, 
the last of the great Beduin poets, is based upon several MSS., the two 
most important of which are of rare authority, and provide between them 
# trust worthy text and valuable scholia for fifty-eight of tne poems included 
in the whole Diwan, 





Edited by 8. H. Moore, ! 


Fetter Lane, Londoa, E.C. 4. C. F, Clay, Manager 


London: Printed by W. SpEaiGuT & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ Spectator ” (Limited), at their 


Verses from Fen and Fell. 
THORNELY. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


A new volume of original verse, of which the author says in his Introduc- 
tion :—*‘ Several of the following verses were written long ago, Others are 
of the flimsiest texture, and though all alike are of the lightest possible 
calibre, there are some among them on which the sobering influence of the 
times has set its mark, and which may be regarded as rude attempts to 
give expression to real feeling,” 


. 

Milton. = The Poetical Works, edited with Critical Notes 
by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. India paper edition, bound in cloth. 
7s 6d net., 

“A very handy volume of more than 600 pages, nicely printed and 
attractively got up. . . Dr Wright has expended a vast amount of 
patient Iabour on the work, and is to be congratulated on the results. 
The volume will be weleomed alike by the scholar and by the general 
reader,”’"—The Educational Times 
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